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THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE MANDEANS 
C. H. KRarrine 


The old saw from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night about those who 
have greatness thrust upon them applies quite happily, it would 
seem, to the Mandeans, for in all probability no one would be more 
surprised at the widespread discussion which they have latterly 
occasioned than the Mandaic artisans of modern Bagdad and the 
Mandaic farmers, if such there still be, in the lower Euphrates 
valley. 

The Mandeans may go on with their normal mode of life and 
disregard the discussions of their own significance. We, fortunately 
or unfortunately, can avoid neither the issue they have raised in the 
minds of scholars, nor the increasing flow of literature produced 
by the issue, particularly in Germany. The literature so far as it is 
not already listed in my Mandaic Bibliography * will be referred 
to below. The issue might be formulated in the words: Have we 
in the religious tradition and thought of the Mandaic sect the key 
to the origin and development of the conception of redemption as it 
found expression in nascent Christianity and in Hellenistic syncre- 
tism ? 

Now it is indeed a far cry from modern Iraq to the hellenistic 
Orient. The first task which anyone dealing with the theories of 
the “religionsgeschichtliche Schule” on the subject of the 
Mandeans should therefore set himself is the study of the history 
of the sect. Only after we have to the best of our ability fixed a 
place for them in the history of the religious development of the 
Orient can we discuss the nature and the value of their contribution 
to the study of Christian antiquity. 

1. The Mandeans of modern Iraq first came to the attention of 
the western world in the late sixteenth century. It was a Jesuit 
mission, working under cover of the Portuguese domination of the 
Indian Ocean, that discovered them living in extensive communi- 
ties in and about Basra of the Iraq-al-Arabi, where they are said 
to have numbered approximately fifteen thousand souls, as well as 
in the neighboring Persian province of Khuzistan. Because they 
called themselves Nasoraié d’Yahya (Nasoreans of John) and 





1 JAOS., vol. 46, pp. 49-55. 
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because in Arabic an-Nasara is the normal designation of the 
Christians, the Mandeans became known to the West as “ the Chris- 
tians of St. John (the Baptist),” a name that clung to them in 
the textbooks for some time. 

Neither the contact with the Jesuits nor that with the discalced 
Carmelites which followed when the British gained control of the 
East, redounded to the happiness of the Mandaic sect. Enforced 
privations, military conscription and deportation, all imposed by 
a horribly misguided religious zeal, ushered in a period of suffer- 
ing which decimated its numbers to such an extent that to-day the 
sect is in the last stages of the process of disintegration. One might 
fancy that the Mandaic bogy haunting the Christian scholars of 
modern Europe were but the ghost of the maltreated Mandaic sect 
refusing to be laid and revenging itself upon its persecutors. 

Once the curiosity aroused by the initial discovery of the 
Mandeans had been satisfied they ceased to be a subject of discus- 
sion, remaining in this condition of disregard some two centuries. 
Travellers in the Orient occasionally reported that they continued to 
exist, compends continued to mention them among the curiosa which 
compends will mention, but that was about all. Only the new 
. impetus given to Oriental studies in the nineteenth century brought 
the Mandeans to the fore. Manuscripts of Mandaic Holy Writ, 
such as had reached the famous Maronite Orientalist Abraham 
Ekchellensis in the early seventeenth century were now studied 
with care. Orientalists and scholarly minded officials from France, 
England and Germany visited the surviving Mandaic groups, study- 
ing their language, their living tradition and their customs, and 
brought with them more and more of the codices in which was 
embodied the Mandaic theology. 

Virtually all the texts represented by these codices have now been 
published by Lidzbarski.2 They represent a body of tradition that 
compares favorably in size at least with the Koran and the Old 
Testament. To the evidence thus placed at our disposal for the 
study of the sect must be added that produced as incidental to 
archeological excavations into the more ancient strata of Oriental 
civilization, namely, the Mandaic bowls from Khuwabir, published 
by Pognon, those from Nippur published by Professor Montgom- 





*The three important publications are, Das Johannesbuch der Mandéer, 
2 vols., 1905-1915; Mandéische Liturgien, 1920; and Ginza, 1925. 
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ery and the lead amulets of which one has been published by Lidz- 
barski.® 

The study of these Mandaic texts at once showed that it was 
incorrect to think of the Mandeans as a Christian sect, or to speak 
of them as “ Christians of St. John”. For, though in their mytho- 
logical outlook they differed but slightly from such as Mani, who 
none the less styled himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ”, there 
existed a fundamental difference between the Mandeans and all 
those groups properly or improperly designated in the past as 
Christian sects, namely this, that they definitely rejected Jesus, 
considering him to be the very impersonation of all that is evil and 
deceitful. To the Mandeans Jesus is the Meshiha daggala, the false 
or lying Messiah, the Antichrist, the offspring of the Evil Spirit 
herself and the manifestation of the malignant planetary deity 
Nbu, the Assyrian Nabu or Mercury. A hymn in the Oxford col- 
lection warns the faithful against him as follows:, 


Beware my brethren, 

Beware my beloved, 

Beware my brethren 

Of the worthless Jesus Christ, 

Of him who makes false representations 
And who distorts my words.* 


The first part of the ninth book of the “ right Ginza ” in listing 
the false religions or “ gates ”* that exist in the world, presents 
evidence of calumniations of the Christians no less horrible than 
those current in the western world according to the testimony of 
the early Christian apologists. 

The nearest approach to the intensity of their hatred of the 
Christians is found in the vituperations which they utter against 
the Jews. Of this people, the chosen folk of the evil planetary 
deity Shamesh, they say: 





* Pognon, H., Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de Khouabir, Paris, 
1898; Montgomery, J. A., Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Phila- 
delphia, 1913; Lidzbarski, M., “Ein mandiisches Amulett,” Florilegium 
Melchior de Vogué, Paris, 1910, pp. 249-375. 

* Mand, Lit., p. 192. 

5 Ginza, pp. 223-234. The use of “ gate” for religion clarifies the mean- 
ing of the question “ What is the gate of Jesus” which was put to James 
according to Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. £., ii, 23). 
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He, Adonai, chose for himself a people and founded a synagogue. Jeru- 
salem is built, the city of the Jews, who circumcise themselves with the 
sword, sprinkle their faces with their blood and thus adore Adonai. The 
men leave their wives and cohabit with one another. In their monthly 
period the women have intercourse with their men. They desert the true 
doctrine of the first days and compose a book for themselves. 

To you I say, my elect, have nothing to do with these slaves, who have 
whored away from their Lord.°® 


This enmity toward Jew and Christian alike presents a peculiar 
problem to the student of Mandaic lore, for nothing is more certain 
than that the Mandaic scriptures are replete with echoes of Old 
Testament tradition and no small amount of evidence can be 
adduced to show that Christian thought and practice helped to 
mould Mandaic belief. Burkitt has made something of a case for 
the use of the Peshitta of Ps. 29, 5-9, in the Ginza,’ and much more 
might be said for the Mandaic observance of the NINWIND, the 
NDW2 “In, or Sunday, as a practice taken over from the Chris- 


tians. 

The difficulty which the twofold attitude to both Christians and 
Jews presents is that of determining the time and the sequence of 
.the proximity and revulsion therein presupposed. To this question 
we shall return later. Suffice it to say at this point that the cause 
for the antipathy against the Christians must lie in the period ante- 
dating the arrival of the Jesuit mission in Mesopotamia because 
the hatred is directed against an organized Church, and is recorded 
in documents antedating the last years of the sixteenth century.® 

2. Once the idea that the Mandeans were a Christian sect was 
dropped by western scholars, it became necessary to find a new 
place for them in the history of the religious development of the 
Orient. 

When discovered by the Jesuits, the Mandeans dwelt among the 
Mohammedans in a relatively undisturbed state. As far as the 





* Ginza, p. 25, sect. 166-167. 

7™€Note on Ginza Rabba 174,” Jour. Theol. Stud., XXIX, 1928, pp. 
235-237. 

® The hatred against Jews and Christians seems to rise out of a period 
of persecution. It is interesting to note that in their dealings with per- 
secutors the Mandeans were allowed to follow the course of action also 
permitted to Jews, under certain conditions, namely, that of giving way 
to their persecutors. Cf. Ginza, p. 29, and G. F. Moore, Judaism, vol. IT, 
1927, pp. 106-107. 
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Mandeans are concerned, this peaceful co-residence has little sig- 
nificance, for in Mesopotamia they represented a religious minority, 
they loved the Mohammedans not at all and spoke of the prophet 
as the son of a magician Bizbat.® As far as the Mohammedans are 
concerned, who were of course in the majority, and who were as 
intolerant as the Mandeans, though for a different reason, the 
peaceful co-residence would seem to be significant. It would appear 
to indicate that the Moslem rulers classed the Mandeans with those 
called “ dhimmi ”, i. e. the ones with whom a compact for religious 
toleration had been made. 

The Mohammedans granted religious toleration to such as wor- 
shipped the one God and were in possession of some form of the 
revelation of that one God. Now the Koran mentions three groups 
of dhimmi, the Jews, the Christians and the Sabiun or Sabeans, 
not to be confused with the Sabean family of Semitic peoples. If 
the Mandeans were tolerated by the Mohammedans, and if by reason 
of their animosity against Christians and Jews they could hardly 
be connected with either of these religious groups, it would seem to 
follow that they represent the Sabeans of the Koran. 

This conclusion was actually drawn by the Orientalists of the 
nineteenth century in their endeavor to give the Mandeans a place 
in the religious development of the Orient, and a number of argu- 
ments were advanced to uphold the identification. The first was 
that their Mohammedan neighbors in modern times called the 
Mandeans Subba, a broken plural of Sabi, formed after the analogy 
of the transition from fa‘ilun to fu‘alun. The second was an ety- 
mology of the word Sabi in which, by the use of the root yoy, 
the name was rendered “ baptists ” and thus made applicable to the 
Mandeans with their well-known stress upon baptismal lustrations. 
The third was the support given to this etymological identification 
by reference to a passage in the Fihrist of An-Nadim where the 
Sabeans are said to embrace the Mughtasila, a sect whose name 
signifies “those who wash themselves ”.*° The last was the simi- 
larity between Mandaic and Sabean practice, such as the north- 
ward orientation in prayer and the use of the girdle. 

The identification of the Mandeans and the Sabeans which was 
supported by these arguments and which would automatically date 
the Mandaic sect back to the days of the tradition embodied in the 





* Ginza, p. 30, sect. 203. 1° Fliigel, Mani, 1862, pp. 133-134. 
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Koran was not without its difficulties. These difficulties lay in the 
references made to the Sabeans by late Arabic writers like Moses 
Maimonides, Shahrastani and Masudi. They tell us, for instance, 
that the Chalif al-Qahir (932-934) consulted the eminent jurist 
Abu Sa‘id al Ishtakhri as to whether the Sabeans should continue 
to be tolerated and that he was told that they should be extermi- 
nated, since they worshipped the planets.‘ The charge is corrobo- 
rated by an-Nadim (987 a. p.), who adds the information that the 
Sabeans are dualists.‘*7 The Sabeans of whom these writers speak 
are, moreover, said to live in the district of Harran. 

None of these facts, if facts they be, really fit our Mandeans. 
They dwell in Mohammedan times in Mesene, in the lower 
Euphrates valley, there are dualistic elements in their teaching, but 
fundamentally they are monotheists, and certainly they never 
worshipped the evil planets. How then can they be the Sabeans 
of late Mohammedan times ? 

Chwolson in his famous work on the Sabeans pointed a way out 
of this difficulty. He showed that Abu Bekr ibn Wa’hshijah in 903 
A. D. distinguished between Harranian and Babylonian Sabeans ** 
and that according to a Christian writer, Abu Yusuf (late ninth 
century, quoted by An-Nadim), the Harranian Sabeans are really 
no Sabeans at all but rather a group of pagan dualists who had 
adopted the name in 833 A. p. in the effort to gain the protection it 
afforded.** The assumption then is that the later Arabic writers 
have failed to observe the distinction between Harranian and Baby- 
lonian Sabeans, and that the latter are not dualists. 

It seems natural to suppose that the Mandeans are actually 
these tenth century Babylonian Sabeans, and that these in turn are 
the Sabeans of the Koran, but even here there are difficulties. In 
the first place the etymological argument in support of the identifi- 
cation is weak, the root ~>y being the one that actually gives us 
the form Sabiun. In the second place the Mandeans never speak 
of themselves as Sabeans, and in the third place we have no way 
of telling anything about the Sabeans of the Koran. 

The uncertainty which exists on these points might at first glance 
seem to create the impression that it is hopeless to try to trace 





11 Chwolson, Die Ssabier, St. Petersburg, 1856, vol. II, pp. 543-544. 
13 Jbid., p. 541. 
%* Ibid., vol. I, p. 135. 44 Tbid., vol. II, pp. 14-17. 
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the Mandeans back of the late Mohammedan milieu, and at least 
one German scholar, Peterson, has latterly swung to this extreme 
in his treatment of the sect.° He might argue not alone from 
the uncertainty regarding the identity of the Sabeans, but also 
from two other premises. The first is that the earliest Mandaic 
MS. is dated 1590 a. p., the second is that Mohammed is explicitly 
mentioned in a number of the religious texts. 

Peterson’s conclusions are as unwarranted as those of some who 
go to the opposite extreme. A number of facts require considera- 
tion in this connection. First, the Mohammedan era, while it was 
certainly productive of sectarian divisions among the followers of 
the prophet himself, and while it possibly permitted the survival of 
syncretistic religious beliefs (viz., the Harranian), was entirely 
unsuited to the creation of new syncretistic faiths like that of the 
Mandeans. Second, the Mohammedan era is not the time for the 
engenderment of that intense hatred of Christians and Jews to 
which the texts give expression. Third, while the MS. evidence 
for the Mandaic religion may not antedate the sixteenth century, 
the Mandaic bowls produced hy the excavations in Mesopotamia are 
at least a millennium older. Pognon dated his bowls in the early 
days of the seventh century, the language showing slight traces of 
Arabic influence.** Professor Montgomery, whose bowls showed 
no such influence, dated the Nippur texts about 600 a. p. The 
oldest Mandaic monument, the lead tablet published by Lidzbarski, 
is still earlier, as is shown by the script, and was dated by its pub- 
lisher as early as the beginning of the fifth century.’ In the fourth 
place, the language of the Mandeans, an Aramaic dialect, closest 
to the dialect of the Talmud Babli, is by no means as degenerate and 
hence late as one might suppose at first glance, for the weakening 
of the laryngals and of the doubled letter so characteristic of the 
dialect can be attributed to local variation more readily than to 
degeneration, as earlier parallels show. Finally it can be demon- 
strated that while in certain texts the references to Mohammed are 
integral parts of late compositions, in others they are manifestly 
secondary additions to pre-Mohammedan tradition. As in the case 





15 “ Urchristentum u. Mandiismus,” ZNW., 1928, pp. 55-91, and particu- 


larly p. 62. 
16 Op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
17 Bin mandiisches Amulett,” Florilegium Melchior de Vogué, 1910, 


pp. 349-375. 
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of the double nomenclature, like Yahya-Johana, the earlier Aramaic 
tradition is found to accommodate itself to the demands of the later 
Mohammedan era. 

All of this makes it necessary to grant that the Mandaic sect 
existed before the Hejirah. The uncertainty regarding the Sabeans 
of the Koran then loses its decisiveness for the Mandaic question, 
and it can at least be regarded as possible that the Mandeans are 
included among those sectaries of whom the Koran speaks as 
Sabeans. Lagrange indeed suggests that the codification of the 
Mandaic tradition, most of which probably falls into the Moham- 
medan era, was caused by the Mandean’s need of a Holy Book 
from which it could be demonstrated that the sect shared in the 
divine revelation, and was thus entitled to toleration. 

We have succeeded in tracing the Mandeans back to the sixth 
Christian century at least. In going on from that point we have 
two strands of evidence to follow, the outside evidence and that 
conveyed by the Mandaic texts. We turn first to the former. 

3. In discussing the Sabeans, Chwolson asked the question 
whether the Sabeans of the Koran were identical with a sect called 
X«Bovaio. by Epiphanius.** Memory of this sect can be shown to 
have existed in the ninth century from the rabbinical work Hala- 
koth Gedoloth, where it appears with the name S128. But 


memory alone is no guarantee of continued existence on the part of 
the sect, and besides the Sefovaio. are apparently only of local 
Samaritan significance. Chwolson therefore correctly denied their 
relation to the later Sabeans. 

Very little has ever been made of an excellent bit of testimony 
on the Mandeans furnished by Theodore bar Khoni (792 4. p.). 
Among the sects which he lists in his book of Scholia is one that 
he calls the Dostaié. In telling of what they believe he apparently 
uses a written source, for his testimony is definite and precise. 
From what he tells us it is further evident that these Dostaié are 
our Mandeans, or at least an offshoot from that sect. There is 
excellent evidence of this fact. First, the Dostaié live in Mesene, 
where the modern Mandeans are found. Second, bar Khoni reports 
that in the district of Mesene these Dostaié are known as Mandaié. 
Third, he attributes to them the cosmogony of the Mandeans, the 
account agreeing with that of our Mandaic texts down to the very 

































48 Adv. Haer, No. XI. 
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proper names of the dramatis personae, Abatur, Ptahil, Hibil, 
Dinanukht, ete. 

I refer to bar Khoni at this point because in addition to a glimpse 
into the Mandaic theology he affords us what is to him a story of 
how the Mandaic sect came into being. The story is of sufficient 
value to quote in extenso. The passage begins with the superscrip- 
tion: “The Heresy of the Dostaié which Adu the Beggar taught.” 
Then it goes on as follows: 


Adu, as they say, was from Adiabene and came as a beggar with his 
family to the district of Mesene. The name of his father was Dabda *® 
and that of his mother Em-Kushta, and those of his brothers Shilmai, 
Nidbai and Bar-Haije and Abizekha and Kushtai and Shithil. When they 
came to the river ‘Ubi, they found a man whose name was Papa, son of 
Tinis, and they asked of him alms, according to their custom, and they 
persuaded him to take in to himself the indolent Adu on the plea that 
because of his sickness he was unable to beg. This Papa then turned him 
over to the guardians of the palm-trees. But when the guardians of the 
Palms declared concerning him: He is of no use to us, Papa built a 
shelter for him by the roadside, so that he might beg his sustenance of 
those travelling the highway. Finally his brethren met and came to his 
side and there they struck bells after the manner of beggars. 

In Mesene they are called Mandaié and Mashkenaié and followers of 
those who do good things, and in ®° Beth Armaié they are called Nazarié, 
and followers of Dostai. But the name that really fits them is Adonaié. 
Their teaching is borrowed from the Markionaié, Maninaié and Kantaié.** 


Bar Khoni is usually well informed. His remarks on the Mani- 
chean cosmogony are about the best we have. With the accuracy 
of his tradition on the Mandean cosmogony already conceded, we 
must admit that his story about Adu has the antecedent probability 
of being founded somehow in fact. Indeed the beggar Adu links 
up quite well with the stress of the value of alms-giving to which 
the Mandaic texts give testimony. 

Only one or two things in the account require elucidation. In 
the first place the story is not really a narrative of the founding of 
the Mandean sect. That is evident from the names of Adu’s 
mother and brethren, Em Kushta, Shilmai, Nibdai, Bar-Haije, 
Kushtai and Shithil. To anyone familiar with the Mandaic texts 
all of these names are full of significance as the names of genii 





2° Vocalization uncertain. 
2° The “in” is conjectural. 
*1 From the Syriac text in Pognon, op. cit., p. 154. 
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who play important parts in the Mandaic theology. If but one of 
the names had such associations we might call it an accident. 
Now that six out of eight show such associations, we must suppose 
that Adu’s parents were themselves already members of the Mandaic 
sect. 

The tale that bar Khoni narrates to show the origin of the 
Mandeans is then really the story of how Adu and his brethren, 
coming from a Mandaic community in Adiabene, established a new 
basis for the sect in Mesene, in lower Mesopotamia. 

The second thing to note in bar Khoni’s narrative is that Adu 
and his brethren were not the only Mandeans engaged in this 
southward movement. It will be recalled that he speaks of a com- 
munity established in Beth Armaié the members of which are 
called Nazaraié and Dostaié. The names Mandaié and Nasoraié, 
as we know from the Mandaic texts, are the proper names of our 
religious sect. We must therefore suppose that just as the name 
Adonaié, which bar Khoni proposes for them, merely perpetuates 
the proper name of the founder of the new community, so Dostaié 
perpetuates the name of another missionary mendicant, Dostai or 
Dositheus, the founder of the community at Beth Armaié. 

The third thing in bar Khoni’s account that requires elucidation 
’ is the statement to the effect that Mandaic theology is a combina- 
tion of Marcionite, Manichean and Kantean doctrine. 

That Mandaic theology had some connection with syncretism was 
the conjecture of the Orientalists of the last century to whom we 
are indebted for the philological investigation of the Mandean tra- 
dition. Exactly what that connection might be no one dared to 
specify, first because the Orientalists did not feel competent to 
testify, and second because the texts themselves seemed to be so 
full of contradictions.** When at the beginning of the twentieth 
century Hellenistic syncretism became a separate field of research, 
the mystery of the Mandaic theology began to clear up, or to 
deepen, whichever way one chooses to regard the ensuing develop- 
ments. 

Anz, studying the Gnostic conception of the heavenward journey 
of the soul, found that the Mandaic ideas of the achievement of 
immortality jibed perfectly with those of other Gnostic texts. 
Bousset, tracing the character of the Gnostic redeemer and the 
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Gnostic conceptions of the seven evil planets, the mother goddess 
and the primal man, was able to correlate western Gnostic and 
Mandean ideas continually. Thus the relationship of Mandeans 
and Gnostics, suggested by the Orientalists and already given in 
the name Mandaié, which means Gnostics, was given a foundation 
in fact. 

The acceptance of these conclusions signifies that in tracing 
back the history of the Mandean sect, we are leaving the penumbra 
of the sixth century and that, to put it carefully, certain of the 
Mandaic doctrines at least appertain to a mode of religious thought 
that had its hey-day in the second and third Christian centuries. 

The first question that arises in this connection is whether we 
can determine more precisely the exact place of Mandean theology 
within the development of Gnostic thought. In trying to formu- 
late an answer to this question we return to bar Khoni, and his 
statement that it represents a hodge-podge of Marcionite, Mani- 
chean and Kantean elements. 

The first thing to be noted is that derivations such as that of 
bar Khoni are not to be taken too seriously. The stemmata with 
which the anti-heretical works abound scarcely ever stand the test 
or meet the requirements of the systems they embrace, for the 
_ criteria by which the ancient writers established the relationship 
of a given number of sects were usually quite external and insig- 
nificant. 

To connect the Mandeans and the Kanteans at all seems quite 
impossible. The little that bar Khoni himself tells us about the 
latter makes it evident that the similarity between them and the 
former exists in a common use of the Old Testament and a com- 
mon reference to Old Testament characters, but not the same 
characters at that. 

The Marcionites and the Mandeans are more closely related, but 
in our opinion only apparently so. What they seem to share is a 
dualistic interpretation of creation. Like Marcion the Mandeans 
sometimes speak of the creator Ptahil and his father Joshamin as 
evil or fallen spirits. The story goes that Joshamin, jealous of 
God his progenitor, determined to create a world for himself, that 
to this end he evoked Ptahil, who fashioned the cosmos, and that 
for this deed he and Ptahil were put in chains until the end of the 
world. That is good dualistic teaching, but it is an acquired ter- 
tiary element of the Mandaic tradition, for if we have read the 
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texts aright there is in them abundant evidence of another cos- 
mogony, which, by reason of its intimate connection with the 
Mandaic conception of deity as Life, and by reason of its explana- 
tion of the nature and origin of Ptahil, must be considered more 
ancient and more truly Mandaic than that previously mentioned. 
This earlier Mandaic cosmogony, with which we shall have to 
deal in extenso in another connection, operates with the primitive 
idea of the primordial egg, or tanna, “ container” from the root 
MIs ?, as it is called by the Mandeans, and with the fruit that sprang 
from the egg. At the beginning, we are told, 132 NS 8” 
wb, the Pira was in the Pira. Being interpreted this means 
that at the beginning the Pira, Hebrew "6, the fruit, was in the 


Pira, Aramaic Ny, Arabic phagara, the cleft, the aagov or 


aBvooos of fiery water. Within the egg were again fire and water, 
the symbolism being that of the yolk and white of the egg. A 
passage in the liturgies tells us how the fiery radiance within the 
Tanna melted the latter, and how, as a result of this melting, the 
water and the radiance within the egg were released and began to 
flow like a great river and mingle with the fiery water of the 
abyss."* From the heavenly stream, the great Jordan, there rises 
- the fruit, or the Life, the deity that produces hypostases of itself 
by regarding its image in the water and calling this image forth 
into separate personal existence. The stream itself mingling with 
the fiery water of the abyss automatically creates the rest of cosmic 
existence in which are thus combined four elements, the radiance 
and water of the heavenly stream, and the radiance and water of 
the abyss. From the texts one can readily construct the nature of 
the combinations, heavenly water and abysmal radiance producing 
the firmament, heavenly radiance and abysmal radiance producing 
the stars, abysmal water and heavenly radiance producing the air, 
heavenly water and earthly water producing the earth, and all four 
elements combining to form man. 

Although we are dealing in this cosmogony with two groups of 
elements, the cosmogony is not dualistic, since no value judgment 
is passed upon the abysmal elements by reason of the abyss’s having 
produced the primordial egg in the first place. What is more 
important for our purpose is the realization that the opening of 
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the egg, which is the beginning of the process of creation, explains 
both the Mandaic use of NM in the sense of create, and the 
nature of Ptahil the creator, who is nothing more than the objecti- 
fied process of creation, as his name clearly indicates when inter- 
preted after the analogy of Hebrew AYMND and SND? thus 
signifying “ God opens or creates ”. __ —s 

The primitive character of this monistic cosmogony and the 
explanation which it for the first time affords of the name and 
origin of Ptahil, shows that the dualistic interpretation previously 
mentioned has accrued to the Mandeans as the result of secondary 
Gnostic influences playing upon them from without. That being 
true we cannot connect them on this basis with the Marcionites, a 
fact that is borne out by the difference between the sects in their 
ethical outlook and their attitude toward Jesus. 

When in 1904 the Manichean texts were unearthed in Turkestan 
the basis for the test of bar Khoni’s third suggestion was made 
available. Anyone now comparing the two faiths, Mandean and 
Manichean, will be struck by the similarities between them. Of 
common elements I need only mention the idea of a primordial con- 
flict, of a heavenly primal man, of the heavenly origin and destiny 
of the soul, of a series of saviors, of a process of redemption which 
follows the analogy of the experience of the savior and of the per- 
sonal relation of savior and soul. 

The attempt has since been made by Scheftelowitz to derive 
Manichean doctrine from the Mandeans, the basis being the two 
statements of An-Nadim that the Mandeans were identical with the 
Mughtasila and that Mani’s father was a convert to the sect of the 
Mughtasila. It soon became evident, however, that even if An- 
Nadim’s statements are correct, the Mandean religion is not the 
ultimate ancestor of the Manichean. The differences between them 
are too great to suppose that by any process of eclecticism one 
could from a Mandean basis arrive at Manicheism. On the one 
hand we have monotheism, on the other dualism, on the one canons 
of twice five elements, on the other a canon of twice two, here a 
primordial conflict disassociated from the process of creation, there 
a primordial conflict directly responsible for the beginning of 
creation, here a victorious primordial champion and there a de- 
feated champion. 

These same differences, when taken together with the complete 
divergence in matters of cosmogony, where the Mandeans follow a 
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tradition otherwise connected with Phoenicia, while Mani follows 
that presented in the Bundahishn, can be used equally well to show 
that the Mandean sect is not a direct outgrowth of Manicheism. 
The similarities between these two religions find other explanations 
than those of organic relationship. In part the similarities may 
be due to Manichean influence affecting the Mandaic sect. We 
have in another connection spoken of the Mandean view of the 
relation of soul and savior as an instance of this kind of secondary 
dependence. 

As has already been indicated, the Manicheans believe that the 
soul and the savior are related. Expressed in Manichean termin- 
ology the soul is the “ self ” or grév of the savior, an idea to which 
only the intricacies of the Iranian discrimination in psychological 
matters could have given rise. The closest parallel to this con- 
ception outside Iranian and Manichean circles is found in certain 
Mandaic hymns where the savior is the heavenly counterpart or 
“image” of the soul.** Possibly we have here an echo of Mani- 
chean teaching, possibly also we have an independent parallel to 
the Manichean construction, more probably the Mandean’s own 
conception of the creation of beings endowed with personality as 
something that comes to pass through the perception of the image 
of deity reflected in the heavenly waters has produced this approxi- 
mation to Manichean teaching. 

Some of the similarities between Mandeans and Manicheans can 
thus possibly be explained by the hypothesis of Manichean influence 
playing upon the Mandean sect, an hypothesis that does not lack 
probability by reason of the importance attaching to Manicheism 
in the later Orient. Other similarities will need to be explained on 
the hypothesis of a common dependence upon common Gnostic 
tradition. The primordial conflict is a case in point. In the 
Mandean tradition it is vividly presented, but it has no bearing 
upon the ensuing creation and is thus a Gnostic curiosum rather 
than a part of the Mandaic theology. Another example is the 
soul’s attitude toward the savior. The Mandaic texts actually give 
us two interpretations of the soul’s attitude toward the savior. 
According to the one the soul is sleepy and needs to be awakened. 
According to the other she is awake and thirsting for information. 
In religious experience the two are not mutually exclusive. In 





*4 Ginza, p. 559, lines 29-32. 
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theological systems they are. Of the two conceptions the one of the 
soul’s being awake belongs to the optimistic view of life inherent in 
the cosmogony previously considered, in which the very processes of 
nature take care of the growth and development of things. The 
other, of the soul’s being asleep, is then a secondary accretion. It 
could possibly be called Manichaen, for Mani has made it a part 
of his system, but since it appears also in other Gnostic faiths it 
might better be called broadly dualistic or gnostic. 

The comparison of Mandean theology in some of its elements 
with Marcionite and Manichean teaching has indicated that we 
should not take bar Khoni’s derivation of Mandean doctrine any 
more seriously than the derivations which heresiologists usually 
present. How he arrived at his impressions we can readily under- 
stand. There are similarities in each instance, but the similarities 
are not those of sects organically related. . 

The comparison of Mandean, Marcionite and Manichean theology 
has a positive as well as this negative result, for in digging down 
through the débris deposited by successive waves of Gnostic 
influence upon the shore of the Mandean texts, we have struck the 
rudiments of a cosmogony that has the earmarks of primitive 
thought, and that harks back to the traditions of the Orphic hymns, 
of Mochos and Sanchuniathon. In the present context we must 
refrain from following out this line of association and call attention 
rather to the difference between the Mandean and the gnostic cos- 
mogonies generally speaking. 

Of those Gnostic sects with whom we happen to be familiar all 
except the Manicheans, who follow the Iranian tradition, and the 
Mandeans, have cosmogonies directly inspired by the Old Testa- 
ment. Over and over again we hear how Elohim made the world 
and created man in his image. That being the case, the exceptions 
take on significance. We appear to be approaching the primitive 
non-Christian and non-Jewish elements of oriental syncretism. 

Primitive elements appear frequently in the Mandaic texts. The 
Mandean hero of the flood, Dinanukht, Avestan daena-naokhda, 
“he who observes the holy law”, and of whom the Mandeans say 
that he sits to-day as the scribe, the learned one, surrounded by 
many waters, reflects the ancient Ut-Napishtim as Atra-Hasis 
much more potently than the biblical Noah. In the account of 
Hibil-Ziwa’s descent to the underworld we have vivid reminiscences 
of Ishtar’s journey and Marduk’s battles with Tiamat and Kingu. 
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The Mandeans still use the old names of the planets, Shamesh, 
Libat (for Dilbat), Enbu (for Nabu), Sin, Kewan, Bel and Nirig 
(for Nergal). Even the old word ekur, once applied to sanctuaries, 
is preserved, being used by the Mandeans to designate the pagan 
shrines and the demons supposed to inhabit them. 

The presence in Mandaic thought of so much that is primitive, 
and the lack of it in so many other Gnostic faiths, shows that in 
the Mandaic theology we are not dealing, as bar Khoni thought, 
with one of those artificial and arbitrary convictions common to 
the later stages of the Gnostic movement, but with a religion that 
wells up directly and spontaneously out of the subsoil of Oriental 
religious genius, and that may therefore well belong to the very 
beginning of the Gnostic era. Gressmann has coined for this type 
of Gnostic faith the name proto-Gnostic, a name that may well be 
used, provided it is not made the excuse for establishing a special 
epoch within the history of Gnosticism. 

4. If the Mandaic texts embodied only Gnostic, or even proto- 
Gnostic elements of thought, we should have no further difficulty 
with them. We could suppose that the Mandeans were a second or 
third century product, and no one would feel hurt. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, the matter does not rest there, and we must go on 
to the second strand of the tradition at our disposal, the Mandeans’ 
own statements regarding the antiquity and origin of their sect. 

The living Mandaic tradition as reported to the French consul 
Siouffi by one who had been educated to the Mandaic priesthood, 
has it that the true Mandaic religion goes back to Adam. In the 
days between Adam and the beginning of the first Christian century 
the knowledge of this true faith was virtually lost. Then God sent 
John the Baptist to restore the lost faith, and John succeeded, a 
Nasorean community being established by him in Jerusalem. To 
this community was attracted a Jewish princess, Maria (Mirjai in 
the texts). By reason of her conversion the Jews persecuted the 
Mandeans, killing all but Mirjai and a few youthful followers. At 
this moment the savior Anosh or Enosh appeared from heaven, 
destroying Jerusalem and leading Mirjai and the small remnant of 
the faithful to another spot. From here, where they again incur 
the hatred of the Jews, the remnant migrates to Shushtar in 
Persia.”® 





25 Htudes sur la Religion des Soubbas, Paris, 1880, pp. 1-31. 
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Much of this living Mandaic tradition is absolutely worthless, as 
is shown by the fact that it boldly transfers Moses to the days 
after John the Baptist. Yet some of its salient features are cor- 
roborated by Mandaic writ, for instance the conception that John 
the Baptist is connected with the movement, the idea of the con- 
version of Mirjai, the ensuing destruction of Jerusalem and the 
transfer of the sect from Palestine eastward, a transfer that leads 
it here directly to the Euphrates. 

It is not important for us here to harmonize the discrepancies of 
the oral and written traditions, but it is important to note that 
both agree with bar Khoni in saying that the sect is not indigenous 
to lower Mesopotamia. For that we must needs be thankful. In 
corroborating bar Khoni, however, the Mandaic tradition goes 
beyond him in affirming that the ultimate home of the sect is not 
even Adiabene, but Palestine, and that the movement is connected 
with the work of John the Baptist. At this point we are not so 
sure whether to be grateful or no, for if the statements are taken 
at their face value, we have jumped from the days of Gnosticism 
and the world of Gnosticism to the Palestine of the early first cen- 
tury, a jump that no cautious historian is ready to make without 
circumspection. 

In the matter of the Palestinian origin of the sect, which can be 
discussed apart from the hypothetical connection with the Baptist, 
the evidence does seem to favor the acceptance of the Mandaic tra- 
dition. A number of facts require consideration at this point. In 
the first place the Mandaic script is most closely akin to that of 
the Nabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions. The Mandaic codices, 
for instance, show the use of a small circle, like that of the Syriac 
Waw to indicate the letter Aleph. The only analogy is that of the 
Nabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions, where aleph is represented 
by a line ending in a small circle. The Mandaic codices lack the 
initial downward stroke, the line, but the lead amulet, published by 
Lidzharski as the earliest Mandaic monument, still shows that line 
connected with the circle. There is further contact between the 
Nabateans and the Mandeans in the names of important genii like 
Nbat, who perhaps personifies the Nabateans or represents their 
eponym, and like Hauran and Hauraran, who either personify the 
Djebel Hauran or represent a deity connected with these mountains, 
such as that to which an ancient seal gives witness in recording 
the name }7)""2y. Further north-Semitic affinities can be found 
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in the person and name of Joshamin, who recalls the famous 
Baalshamin ** and in the female demon Mx) who recalls the 
probably Phoenician goddess of the underworld that appears in the 
Carthaginian inscription as mn.** Lidzbarski has made much of 
the Palestinian provenience of parallels to the names of the two 
guardian spirits of the Jordan, Shilmai and Nidbai, a point on 
which he has been taken up by Lagrange, who showed the Meso- 
potamian occurrence of SeAapdvys.”* Finally Lidzbarski has called 
attention to the west-Semitic form of the words by which the 
Mandeans designate two of their most important religious concepts, 
namely, the forms N7280O for y™D and NMwWID for NOWIp. 

In an era of syncretism the argument from the occurrence of 
north and west Semitic forms and names in the Mandaic idiom is 
rather weak. We have therefore to fall back on the Mandaic script 
and the equally significant Mandaic use of the name Jordan. The 
Mandeans call every stream of running water Jordan, supposing 
that all running water comes down from heaven in the mountains 
of the north and flows over the earth until it enters the bowels of 
the earth through a great cleft. While the uniqueness of the natural 
phenomena furnished by the Jordan’s terminating in the Dead Sea 
_ might possibly lead even Mesopotamian sectaries to harbor such a 
description of the river as the Mandaic texts give, it is hard to 
believe that the Mandean sect if it had been born on the banks of 
the Euphrates or the Zab would in its ubiquitous use of the name 
Jordan have so completely submerged the tradition concerning its 
own local rivers. 

These are the arguments for the Palestinian origin of the 
Mandaic sect that can be considered apart from the problem of its 
connection with the Baptist. As their acceptance by Lagrange 
indicates, they will require serious consideration. At the same 
time it must be observed that if the origin of the Mandeans lie in 
Palestine, a distinction will need to be made between the religious 
beliefs of the sect in Palestinian and Mesopotamian days. The 
failure of the German scholars to make this distinction has led to 
misapprehensions of disastrous nature, as will appear shortly. 





26 Baudissin, Adonis u. Esmun, 1911, p. 26. 

*7 Lagrange, “La Gnose mandéenne et la tradition evangelique,” Revue 
Biblique, 1927-28, pp. 321-249; 481-515; 5-36, esp. 1927, p. 486. 

38 Thid., p. 485. ‘The name occurs also in the Greek inscriptions of Syria, 
ef. Syria, Reports of the Princeton Archaeological Expedition, III B, p. 7 
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If we were to take the Mandeans at their word when they tell 
us that they are the disciples of John the Baptist, there would be 
no need of arguing about their Palestinian origin. But can we 
really accept their contention? That is the next question to be 
considered. 

That baptismal lustrations form one of the central if not the 
central element in Mandaic teaching and practice will require no 
proof. Because of its centrality it will undoubtedly refer to the 
very earliest stages of the Mandaic movement. The same thing 
is not true of the bulk of the tradition about the person of the 
Baptist. As the casual reader of the Sidra d’Yahya will soon note, 
the Mandaic stories concerning John merely repeat the facts of 
Gospel narrative, clothing them in a garment of legendary expatia- 
tion such as one finds in the Syriac Life of John the Baptist 
recently published by Mingana in the Woodbrooke Studies.” 

While they would probably grant this impression concerning the 
great bulk of the tradition on John to be correct, Reitzenstein and 
Lidzbarski none the less point to certain of its elements as evi- 
dence of an accuracy of viewpoint only to be achieved among bona 
fide disciples of the Baptist. In presenting their views we shall 
try to steer clear of the theological side of the argument. 

The first item on the list is a matter of terminology. As we 
have already seen, the Mandeans speak of themselves both as 
Mandeans and as Nasoreans. The first of these names identifies 
them as Gnostics, being derived from the root y™. The second 
was the basis of their once being called a Christian sect, a view 
which, as we have seen, was erroneous. Now the closest parallel to 
the Mandaic &S °N)¥N)_ is found in the name Nafwpaios applied 
by the writers of Matthew, John and Luke-Acts to Jesus. Of 
these Christian authors only Matthew offers an explanation of the 
significance of the name when he tells us that through Jesus’ resi- 
dence at Nazareth was fulfilled the Scripture which says he shall 
be called Nafwpaios. The point he makes is that Nafwpaios is a 
gentile noun derived from Nafapé#. Lidzbarski, who first took 
the matter in hand, pointed out that the normal gentilic formation 
from the name Nafapé@ would be either Nafapyves or Nafapaios, 
both of which appear in the pages of the New Testament, Nafwpaios 
requiring the place-name to be Nafwpé6, a form not otherwise pre- 
served. The conclusion is that Matthew’s derivation is like most 





** Cambridge, 1927. 
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such derivations, secondary and artificial. Anyone regarding the 
New Testament Naefwpaios and the Mandaic N"N)S8) quite 
apart from Matthews’ hypothesis would normally identify them 
as the Greek and Mandaic forms of an Aramaic nomen agentis 
derived from the root 9y3 after the analogy of Aramic AX")ON 
and MAN VSNO0 _ the well-known names of two groups of Talmud- 
ists, derived from the roots 98 and 20, respectively. Greek 
Nafwpaios and Mandaic N°N")8) thus really signify “ the observ- 
ant”, probably in some technically religious sense. Since this 
name cannot have been coined for Jesus, as is shown by his liberal 
attitude toward observance and by the failure of his disciples to 
understand it, it will have accrued to him most probably, so we 
are told, from his associations with the more ascetic and observant 
John the Baptist. Hence its perpetuation in Mandaic circles, as 
one of the names of the Mandaic sect, indicates that in this par- 
ticular their tradition is more than merely correct, it is even cor- 
rective of the New Testament. The Mandeans must be the true 
disciples of John to preserve so excellent a tradition. 

The second item quoted in support of the Mandeans’ true con- 
nection with the Baptist is a matter of perspective. As we have 
already seen, the Mandeans are hostile to both Jews and Chris- 
tians. In this respect, says Reitzenstein, they preserve a primi- 
tive antithesis. It has long been evident that the latter New Tes- 
tament tradition, particularly that of the Fourth Evangelist, 
strives consciously to minimize the significance of the Baptist. To 
explain this fact it has long been assumed that some of the Bap- 
tist’s disciples, failing to go over to Jesus, perpetuated his message 
as an autonomous gospel, thus rivalling the early Christian move- 
ment and occasioning the polemical treatment of their teacher. 
The Mandaic tradition, opposing the religion of Jesus as well as 
that of the Jews, thus preserves the attitude which the true disciples 
of John were conjectured to have assumed. 

The third item to be mentioned concerns a matter of practice, 
namely, the matter of Baptism and its significance. To the dis- 
cussion of this item Reitzenstein has dedicated his most recent 
publication, “ Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe” (1929), 
one of those intricate mosaics of German scholarship over which 
one can but marvel and toil. In the Mandaic act of Baptism as 
known from its liturgy, says Reitzenstein, we have something in 
the nature of a mystery-rite, mediating forgiveness and mystical 
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elevation into heaven, now transformed into a rite of initiation. 
Turning to the corresponding Christian practice, Reitzenstein finds 
that the interpretations of its significance vary, from the idea that 
baptism conveys the Spirit (Acts) to the idea that in it one dies 
with Christ (Paul) and to that of rebirth (John). Of these ideas 
the first is certainly secondary by reason of Acts’ well-known uncer- 
tainty as to just how Baptism and Spirit are connected. More 
significant to Reitzenstein is the fact that though Jesus never bap- 
tized, his disciples apparently inaugurated the practice imme- 
diately after their Easter experiences. He feels that there must 
have been something in the baptism of John which made the recep- 
tion of the sacrament cogent to the disciples once Jesus was no 
Jonger with them. This, he finds, cannot be the idea of forgiveness, 
an idea common to Mandaic, Baptist and Christian rites, nor the 
idea of sonship or rebirth, for of both forgiveness and sonship the 
disciples were already aware before Jesus’ death. It must there- 
fore lie in the idea of initiation into, or personal identification with 
an existing group, and in the conception that in the rite the indi- 
vidual shares in the resurrection of Christ; in other words, 
experiences in a mystical way the elevation which follows upon his 
death. But this primitive Christian conception of baptism bor- 
rowed from John in its fundamental outlines is identical with that 
found in the Mandaic liturgies, where, as we have said, we get a 
rite mediating forgiveness and mystical elevation into heaven, all 
transformed into an initiatory practice. Hence the Mandean rite 
is that of John and the origin of the Christian practice. 

Let us scrutinize these contentions of Lidzbarski and Reitzen- 
stein. 

In his treatment of the name Nafwpaios Lidzbarski has been 
opposed by Dalman and others who have felt that there is a possi- 
ble transition from Mandaic §°X")3N8) or Aramaic ")'S) to a 
kitil form mis} of the katil MN ¥jthat lies behind the name 
Nafapé6.°° Yet the importance of the a-o vowel combination as an 
indication of nomen agentis forms, and the fact that both the 
participle ¥3 and the nomen agentis form '¥}, which between 


them satisfy all three New Testament forms Nafapatos, Naapnvos 
and Nafwpaios, can be construed as legitimate Aramaic renditions 


°° Dalman, Araméische Grammatik, 1905, pp. 178 and 152. 
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of Hebrew 7¥3, which gives us the Talmudic ‘y¥3 applied to 


the Christians lead me personally to prefer to accept Lidzbarski’s 
contention and to suppose that the name Nafwpaios has nothing to 
do with Nafapé#, and most probably means “the observant one ”. 
If we take this step, we must, however, take one more and admit 
with Lidzbarski that the name was not coined for Jesus, but came 
to him through his association with the Baptist’s or other circles. 
But this does not necessarily lead to the third step, of supposing 
that the Mandeans, since they preserve the name in one of its 
possible forms, are the true disciples of the Baptist. In the first 
place the use of the name Nazarene is not limited to the disciples 
of John and the Christians properly speaking, but is used also by 
at least two Christian sects of whom Epiphanius speaks.** In the 
second place, even on the hypothesis that the name came to the 
Mandeans by way of the Baptist, it does not necessarily follow 
that it came directly and at first hand. 

The same thing holds true of the so-called reception of the 
Baptist antithesis to Judaism and Christianity. Personally we do 
not feel that this antithesis was engendered in connection with the 
movement of John, but even supposing that it had been, it would 
not need to have come to them directly. The reason is that the 
Christians and the immediate disciples of John were not the only 
ones to claim connection with the figure of the Baptist. Dositheus 
and Simon Magus at least registered similar claims. Why they 
should do so is as evident as why the Gnostics should almost with- 
out exception seize upon the figure of Jesus as the savior. The 
vitality of the person and the importance of the movement asso- 
ciated with it made the claim to association valuable. If that is 
true for Simon Magus it will be more than true for a baptizing 
sect such as that of the Mandeans. 

What the occasion of the claim may have been is a matter of 
secondary importance. We know that disciples of John, such as 
Paul may have met at Ephesus, continued to circulate Johannine 
teaching in some form or other, and personally we should be 
inclined to suppose that the importance which accrues to John in 
Mandaic tradition is the result of some contact with individuals 
carelessly perpetuating the movement he began. Here we find 
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another argument for the Palestinian origin of the sect, but not 
an argument for immediate dependence upon the Baptist. 

Reitzenstein’s treatment of Baptism, Mandaic, Johannine and 
Christian is a blend of invaluable and hazardous suggestions. That 
the idea of initiation into or personal identification with a definite 
group may have had something to do with the reception of baptism 
by the early church is quite possible. That in baptism the first 
Christians experienced the resurrection of Jesus is quite improb- 
able. This experience comes to the early Church through the 
paradosis and through the witness of the apostles, who are chosen 
in the narrower sense because of their ability to testify on this 
subject. Paul’s idea of dying with Christ in baptism is certainly 
mystical and in some form it may by reason of Jesus’ words to the 
Sons of Zebedee go back to the most primitive tradition. But 
dying with Christ is not the same as experiencing a mystical eleva- 
tion into heaven, and the latter is in the New Testament regarded 
rather as a future hope than as a present achievement. 

With all that it is a relief to find someone who, like Reitzen- 
stein, can discuss the subject of Christian baptism and forget the 
irrelevant topics of the Hellenistic taurobolia and criobolia as well 
as the equally irrelevant Jewish proselyte lustrations. Personally 
we should be inclined to agree with Reitzenstein’s general position 
that the key to the origin of Johannine and Christian baptism will 
be found in the religious practices of Palestinian baptist sects. By 
that we do not mean that we must seek its prototype in India, Iran 
or even pure paganism. All of the Palestinian baptist sects, so far 
as we are familiar with them, were strongly under the influence of 
Judaism, and what they show of non-Jewish thought is essentially 
Semitic rather than Iranian. That the Mandeans have something 
to contribute in this connection is more than possible, but it is a 
subject that is theological rather than historical and hence belongs 
in another context. 

As their religious traditions, their script and their use of north 
and west Semitic forms and names indicate, the Mandean sect 
probably did originate in Palestine, the home of other baptist com- 
munities. And, while the facts of the case make it improbable 
that John the Baptist was directly constitutive of their community, 
they none the less indicate the occurrence of what was for the 
Mandeans an important contact with circles or individuals per- 
petuating in one form or other something of the movement of John. 
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The anti-baptist polemic of the Fourth Gospel indicates that the 
Mandeans could have come into contact with the followers of John 
even in the early second century. All that can therefore be said 
regarding the antiquity of the Mandeans is that, as a sect, they are 
not without first century affinities. 
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ARABIC, PERSIAN AND TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Nicuo.tas N. MArRTINOVITCH 
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AFTER the publication of my catalogue of the Turkish and 
Persian manuscripts in the Princeton University Library in 1926, 
I began the same work with the manuscripts belonging to Columbia 
University. Because of the lack of time, my description is not 
detailed. Though the collection in question is small—only 47 
manuscripts *—nevertheless I believe that specialists will find 
among them some rare, important, and interesting items. 

The titles of the works and the names of the authors and calli- 
graphers are given in the usual system of transliteration adopted 
by the International Congress of Orientalists. The numbers are 
followed by the class-marks of the Library. As regards the meas- 
urements, the numerals give the size, in inches, of the whole sheets 
and of the written space. The bindings are described only if they 
are of artistic value. 

No. 1 

X893.7 K843 

Arabic. 

Qur’an. 

Size 9 x 64 and 7 x 4}. 

Folios 355. Written in naskhi. 12 lines to a page. Gold and blue- 
ruled margins and two richly decorated ‘unwans. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Brown and red leather binding, both 
sides embossed. 

Date, f. 353 b: The First Rabi‘ 976 A. H. (September, 1568 A. D.) 


No. 2 
X893.7 K841 
Arabic. 
Qur'an. 
Size 8} x 6 and 6 x 23. 





1 Besides them, one manuscript was described by the late A. Yohannan, 
J.A.0.8., vol. 23, p. 102. 
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Folios 286. Written in naskhi. 15 lines to a page. Blue and red- 
ruled margins and two ‘unwans. Cream-colored paper. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 286 b: Muhammad Sa‘id b. Jarallah 
al-Mugqaddasi, 1238 A. H. (1822-3 A. D.) 


No. 3 
X893.7 K84 
Arabic. 
Qur’in. 
Size 9x 64 and 7 x 5. 
Folios 71. Written in naskhi. 13 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Yellow paper. The manuscript is put in a wooden box. 
Undated. 
A part of Koran; chapters 4, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 25. 


No. 4 

X893.7 K84 

Arabic—Persian. 

Qur'an. 

Size 9 x 64 and 7 x 44. 

- Folios 199. Written in naskhi. 22 lines to a page. The Arabic 
text is written in black, the Persian—in red. The beginning 
is missing. 

Undated. 

A part of Koran (from the chapter 10) with Persian translation. 


No. 5 

X893.7 K842 Q 

Arabic. 

Anwar at-Tanzil by Baidawi. 

Size 12 x 84 and 84x 5. 

Folios 470. Written in small naskhi. 25 lines to a page. Red 
titles. Yellowish paper. Red leather binding, embossed 
outside. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 469b: Ibrahim, the First Jumada 
1063 A. H. (April, 1653 A. D.) 

A well-known commentary upon the Koran entitled Anwar at- 
Tanzil wa Asrar at-Ta’wil by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Omar al-Baidawi, 
d. 685 A. H. (1286 A. D.) 
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Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Lit. I, 417, with Asrar instead of 
Anwar. 

No. 6 

X893.7 K84 M28 

Arabic. 

Gharib al-Qur’an by al-Majisi. 

Size 7 x 54 and 6x 4. 

Folios 28. Written in maghribi. 13 lines toa page. White paper. 

Undated. 

A poetical commentary upon the Koran by Shaikh Abi ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Majisi (?). Cf. Brockelmann I, 
105. 

No. 7 

X893.7 K846 

Arabic. 

Sharh al-Qawa‘id by Muhammad Raif. 

Size 84 x 6 and 54x 4. 

Folios 75. Written in naskhi. 15 lines to a page. White paper. 

Date and name (autograph of the author), f. 75a: Muhammad 
Raif b. Mulla Isma‘ll, Saturday, The last day of Dhi-l-Hijjah 
1314 A. H. (May 29, 1897 A. D.) 

A commentary on al-Qawa‘id al-Mugarrarah, the treatise on the 
Koran readings by Muhammad b. Qasim al-Baqari, d. 1111 
A.H. (1699 A.D.) Brockelmann, II, 327. 


No. 8 

X893.7 Sh2 

Arabic. 

ash-Shatibiyah. 

Size 8x 6 and 6x4. 

Folios 37. Written in naskhi. 17 lines to a page in two columns. 
Red titles. Cream-colored paper. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 37a: Déaid al-Nklawi, Sunday, 
Muharram 8, 1101 A. H. (October 22, 1689 A. D.) 

A part of the poetical treatise on the Koran by al-Qasim b. Firruh 
ash-Shatibi, d. 590 A.H. (1194 A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 409. 


No. 9 


X893.7 G34 V5 
Arabic. 
Radd ‘ala Ahl adh-Dhimmah by al-WaAsiti. 
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Size 64 x 44 and 5 x 3}. 

Folios 37. Written in naskhi. 13 lines to a page. Gold titles. 
Yellowish paper. The end is missing. 

Dates of owner, f.f. 3b and 36a: 1178 A.H. (1764 A.D.) 

A treatise on theology by al-Wasiti (?). 


No. 10 

X893.7 M72 

Arabic. 

*‘Agidah by as-Sanisi. 

Size 74 x 54 and 64x 4. 

Folios 6. Written in naskhi. 14-15 lines to a page. Yellow paper. 

Undated. 

‘Aqidat Ahl at-Tauhid as Sughra, the abbreviation of a treatise on 
theology by Muhammad b. Yusuf as-Saniisi, d. 892 A. H. 
(1487 A.D.) Brockelmann, II, 250. 


No. 11 

X893.7 M58 

Arabic—Persian. 

_Miftah al-Falah by al-Amili. 

Size 84 x 44 and 54x 24. 

Folios 112. The Arabic test is written in black naskhi, the Per- 
sian—in red nasta‘liq. 20 lines to a page. Gold ruled mar- 
gins. Red leather binding, outside embossed with gold. 

Date and name of owner, f. 2a: ‘Abdallah Zain al-‘Abidin, 1104 
A. H. (1693 A. D.) 

A collection of Mohammedan prayers by Baha ad-Din Muhammad 
al-‘Amili, d. 1030 A. H. (1621 A. D.), translated into Persian 
by Jamal ad-Din Muhammad b. Husain Khwansiari. Brockel- 
mann, II, 414; Rieu, Brit. Mus. Pers. Suppl. 8. 


No. 12 
X893.794 M72 
Arabic—Turkish. 


Untitled prayer book. 

Size 4 x 23 and 24x 14. 

Folios 109. Modern European writing. 9 lines to a page. White 
paper. Black leather binding, outside embossed with gold. 

Undated. 
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A collection of Mohammedan prayers with Turkish commentary, 

by an unknown author. 
No. 13 

X893.7 M723 

Arabic. 

ash-Shifa by Yahsubi. 

Size 8} x 54 and 6 x 3}. 

Folios 254. Written in naskhi. 17 lines to a page. Yellowish 
paper. 

Name of copyist, f. 253 b: Mas‘iid b. Husain ad-Dauraqi. 

A biography of the prophet Muhammad, entitled ash-Shifa fi 
Tarif Huqiiq al-Mustafa, by ‘Iyad b. Misa al-Yahsubi, d. 544 
A.H. (1149 A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 369. 


No. 14 

X893.7 M722 

Arabic. 

Maulid an-Nabi. 

Size 8x 5 and 6 x 44. 

Folios 12. Written in small naskhi. 19 lines to a page. White 
paper. 

Undated, modern. 

A small treatise on the birth of the prophet Muhammad by an 
unknown author. 

No. 15 

X893.7 N14 

Arabic. 

Nuhzat at-Tadhkirah by ash-Shadhili. 

Size 74 x 54 and 5 x 3. 

Folios 34. Written in naskhi. 21 lines to a page. Yellow paper. 

Date, f. 34b: finished by the author on Saturday, The Second 
Jumada 12, 779 A. H. (October 16, 1377 A. D.) in Mecca. 

A treatise on sufism, entitled Nuhzat at-Tadhkirah wa Nuzhat at- 
Tabsirah, by Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali ash- 
Shadhili. Cf. Ahlwardt, Arab. Handschr. Berlin, No. 3030, 
with the title: Risailah fi-t-Tasawwuf. 


No. 16 


X893.7 T87 
Arabie. 
al-Mabsiit by Tisi. 
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Size 114x 7 and 84 x 44. 

Folios 376. Written in ta‘liq. 29 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Yellowish paper. 

Undated. 

Kitab al-Mabsit fi-l-Figh, a digest of Mohammedan law, by Abi 
Ja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan at-Tisi, d. 459 A.H. (1067 
A. D.) 

Brockelmann, I, 405. 

No. 17 

X893.7 K11 

Arabic. 

Jami‘ al-Fusulain by Simawnah Oghli. 

Size 10x 7 and 7$x 5. 

Folios 291. Written in naskhi. 29-31 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Brown leather binding, embossed out- 
side. 

Date, f. 291a: Friday, The First Jumada 12, 935 A.H. (Janu- 
ary 22, 1529 A. D.) 

Jami‘ al-Fusulain fi-l-Furi‘, a juridical manual, by Badr ad-Din 
Mahmiid Simaiwnah Oghli, d. c. 818 A.H. (1415 A.D.) 
Brockelmann, II, 225. 


No. 18 

X893.712 H 

Arabic. 

Tarjumah Khutbah Hrisiiis (sic!) 

Size 11 x 74 and 9 x 5}. 

Folios 123. Written in maghribi. 26 lines to a page. Yellow 
paper. The end is missing. Red leather binding, embossed 
outside. 

Undated. 

This manuscript was written in North-Western Africa, and is an 
anonymous Arabic translation of an unknown European treat- 
ise on the history of the world from the earliest times to the 
reign of the Emperor Constantius, the son of Constantine The 
Great. It is possible that we have here the translation of a 
work of the historian Martin Crusius, 1526-1607 (our manu- 
script: Hrusius), especially because some of his works were 
entitled “orationes”, and our translation has as a title 
“ Khutbah ”, i. e. speech, sermon. Unfortunately, I have been 
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unable to identify the work of Crusius, from which our copy 
has been translated. 
No. 19 

X893.7 Ib66 

Arabic. 

Tarikh Madinah Dimashq by Ibn ‘Asakir. 

Size 103 x7 and 7} x5. 

Folios 203. Old Syrian writing, partly without diacritic points. 
24-26 lines to a page. Dark yellow restored paper. 

Date, f. f. 23 a, 64a, 81a: 619 A.H. (1222 A.D.) 

A part (chapters 325-333) of the history of the city of Damascus 
(biographies of the famous Damascians) by Abi-l-Qasim ‘Ali 
b. al-Hasan b. ‘Asakir, d. 571 A.H. (1176 A.D.) Brockel- 
mann, I, 331. 

No. 20 

X893.7 Isl 

Arabic. 

Sahm al-Musib by ‘Isa Aiyibi. 

Size 8 x 6 and 64x 4. 

Folios 138. Written in naskhi. 15 lines to a page. Cream-colored 
paper. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 138 a: ‘Ali b. Abi Talib b. al-Husain, 


623 A. H. (! before the death of the author!) (1226 A. D.) 

The full title is: Sahm al-Musib fi-r-Radd ‘ala-l-Khatib (The 
title-page of our manuscript has: fi Kabd al-Khatib). It is 
a polemical historical work by ‘Isa b. Abi Bakr, Sultan of the 
Aiyubid dynasty in Damascus d. 624 A. H. (1227 A. D.) writ- 
ten against “The History of Baghdad” of al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi. Brockelmann, II, 698. 


No. 21 

X893.7 K522 

Arabic. 

Wafayat al-A‘yan by Ibn Khallikan. 

Size 11x 8 and 9x6. 

Folios 149. Written in maghribi. 24-27 lines to a page. Yellow- 
ish paper. The beginning and end are missing. Red leather 
binding, embossed outside. 

Date, f. 88b: finished in the city Asila on Wednesday, Dhi-l- 
Qa‘dah 7, 1007 A.H. (June 1, 1598 A.D.) 
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An abridgement of the well-known biographical dictionary entitled 
Wafayat al-A‘tyan wa Anba Abna az-Zaman by Shams ad-Din 
Abi-l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khallikan, d. 681 A. H. 
(1282 A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 327. 


No. 22 
X893.7 K52 
Arabic. 
Wafayat al-A‘tyan by Ibn Khallikan. 
Size 10x 7 and 7} x 5. 
Folios 310. Written in naskhi. 23 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Yellowish paper. Brown leather binding, embossed outside. 
Date, f. 310 b: Dhii-l-Qa‘dah 27, 814 A. H. (March 12, 1412 A. D.) 
The first volume of Wafayit. Cf. No. 21. 


No. 23 

X893.7 Ib67 

Arabic. 

Akhbar al-Adhkiya by al-Jauzi. 

Size 93x 7 and 7x4. 

. Folios 100. Written in naskhi. 27 lines toa page. Cream-colored 
paper. 

Date, f. 100 a: 1091 A.H. (1680 A. D.) 

Kitab fi Akhbar al-Adhkiya, a collection of the biographies, by 
‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Jauzi, d. 597 A.H. (1200 A.D.) Brock- 
elmann, I, 503. 

No. 24 

X893.7 N17 

Arabic. 

Al-Himyariyah by Nashwan. 

Size 9 x 64 and 54 x 44. 

Folios 211. Written in naskhi. 15 lines to a page. Blue titles. 
White paper. Red leather binding, outside embossed with 
silver. 

Date and name of copyist, f. f. 206 ab: finished in ‘Oman by Abi 
Salim ‘Ubaidallah b. Farhan, on Friday, the First Jumada 13, 
1313 A.H. (November 1, 1895 A.D.) Al-Qasidat al- 
Himyariyah, a poetical work dealing with the historical tradi- 
tions of the Southern Arabia, by Nashwan (from this first 
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name of the author another title of this work is derived: an— 
Nashwaniyah) b. Sa‘id al-Himyari (from which name our title 
is derived), d. 573 A.H. (1177 A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 
300, 301. 
No. 25 

X893.7 Z2 

Arabic. 

Rabi‘ al-Abrar by Zamakhshari. 

Size 11 x 74 and 9 x 53. 

Folios 220. Written in naskhi. 27-31 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. The end is missing. 

Undated. 

The second part of Rabi‘ al-Abrar, a collection of proverbs, sayings, 
verses, etc., by Abii-l-Qasim Mahmiid b. ‘Omar az-Zamakhshari, 
d. 538 A.H. (1143 A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 292. 


No. 26 
X893.7 Sa2 
Arabic. 
Sirat Dhi Yazan. 
Size 9x 64 and 7x 5. 
Folios 169. Modern (European?) writing. White paper. 


Date, f. 169a: Ramadan 20, 1236 A.H. (June 21, 1821 A. D.) 
Sirat al-Malik Saif Dhi Yazan, popular stories concerning the 
adventures of the old heroes of Yaman. Brockelmann, II, 62. 
Ahlwardt, Nos. 9119-9122. 


No. 27 
X893.7 M98 
Arabic. 
Majmi‘ah. 
Size 8x6 and 7} x 5. 
Folios 18. Written in naskhi. White paper. 
Undated. 
An anonymous collection of Arabic verses. 


No. 28 
X893.7 Sa3 
Arabic. 
Majmii‘ah. 
3 
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Size 6 x 4. 

Folios 31. Different writings. Yellowish paper. 
Undated, modern. 

An anonymous collection of Arabic verses. 


No. 29 

X893.782 C68 

Arabic. 

Majmi‘ah. 

Size 64 x 44 and 5x3. 

Folios 30. Written in small, black and red, naskhi. Cream-colored 
paper. The beginning and end are missing. Modern Euro- 
pean binding. 

Undated. 


An anonymous collection of Arabic popular songs. 


No. 30 

X893.7 N18 

Arabic. 

Nawadir Nasr ad-Din. 

Size 8 x 5 and 6 x 4}. 

Folios 84. Written in small naskhi. 19 lines to a page. White 
paper. 

Undated, modern. 

Name of copyist, f. la: Yisuf Shishah. An anonymous Arabic 
translation of the Turkish anecdotes of the famous Khwajah 
Nasr ad-Din Afandi. 

No. 31 

X893.741 Exl 

Arabic. 

Majmi‘ah. 

Size 64 x 44. 

Folios 30. Written in roq‘ah. Yellowish paper. 

Undated, modern. 

A collection of Arabic private letters, documents, separate verses, 
etc. 

No. 32 


X893.7 Sad 
Arabic. 
al-Mugaddamat al-Ajurriimiyah. 
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Size 8 x 53 and 5x3. 

Folios 8. Written in naskhi. 11 lines to a page. Red titles. 
White paper. 

Undated. 

The beginning of al-Muqaddamat al-Ajurrimiyah, a grammatical 
work by Muhammad b. Daiid as-Sanhaji b. Ajurrim (from 
this name the title is derived), d. 723 A.H. (1323 A.D.) 
Brockelmann, II, 237. 


No. 33 

X893.7 Ib63 

Arabic. 

Qatr an-Nada by Ibn Hisham. 

Size 8} x 64 and 6 x 3}. 

Folios 88. Written in roq‘ah. 17 lines to a page. Cream-colored 
paper. Red leather binding. 

Undated, modern. 

A portion of the treatise on Arabic grammar, with a commentary, 
entitled Qatr an-Nada wa Ball as-Sada by ‘Abdallah b. Yisuf 
b. Hisham, d. 761 A. H. (1360 A.D.) Brockelmann, IT, 23. 


No. 34 

X893.7 J24 

Arabic. 

al-Faraid ad-Diyaiyah by Jami. 

Size 94 x 54 and 6} x 34. 

Folios 245. Written in nasta‘liq. 15 lines to a page. Red ruled 
margins and an ‘unwan. Red titles. Cream-colored paper. 

Date and name of the author, f. 244 b: finished (autograph?!) by 
‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami, Ramadan 23, 897 A. H. (July 19, 1492 
A. D.) 

A commentary on the grammatical work al-Kafiyah by Ibn al- 
Hajib, d. 646 A. H. (1248 A.D.) Usually this commentary 
is called al-Fawaid ; Brockelmann, II, 207 and our copy have 
al-Faraid. The author of this commentary is the famous Per- 
sian poet and philosopher ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami, d. 898 A. H. 
(1492 A. D.), who composed it for his son Diya ad-Din, from 
whose name the title is derived. Browne, Hist. Pers. Lit., III, 
514. Brockelmann, I, 304, II, 207. Ahlwardt, No. 6575. 
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No. 35 

X893.7 Ib64 

Arabic. 

Audah by Ibn Hisham. 

Size 9 x 64 and 54x 3. 

Folios 200. Written in naskhi. 15 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 

Undated. 

Our copy is entitled Matn at-Taudih, but the full title of this work 
is Audah al-Masalik fi sharh Alfiyat b. Malik. It is a com- 
mentary on the grammatical work al-Alfiyah by Ibn Malik. 
The author of the commentary is Ibn Hisham, s. above No. 33. 
Brockelmann, I, 298, II, 25. 


No. 36 


X893.7 K844 

Arabic. 

Safinah Mustatibah by Muhammad Qiatah. 

Size9xVand 7x5. _ 

Folios 14. Written in naskhi. 19 lines to a page. White paper. 

Undated, modern. 

The beginning of a treatise on grammar by ash-Shaikh Muhammad 
Qatah (or Qatah). 

No. 37 

X893.7 Shil 

Arabic—Turkish. 

Tarjuman by Mahmid ash-Shihabi. 

Size 44 x 3} and 3} x 2}. 

Folios 132. Written in roq‘ah. 10 lines to a page. Richly deco- 
rated. Cream-colored paper. Red leather binding, embossed 
outside. 

Date and name of author, f. 130a: by Mahmid b. Khalil ash- 
Shihabi, on Tuesday, Safar 20 (September 18), 1859 (A. D. 
sic!). 

An Arabic-Turkish abridged dictionary. 








No. 38 


X893.7 M29 W | 
Arabic. . 
Sharh as-Sullam by al-Mullawi. 
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Size 84 x 64 and 6 x 3}. 

Folios 45. Written in naskhi. 23-25 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 

Date, f. 45 b: Tuesday, The First Jumada 11, 1167 A. H. (March 
6, 1754 A. D.) 

A commentary on the poetical treatise on logic, entitled as-Sullam 
al-Muraunagq fi-l-Mantiq by al-Akhdari, d. 941 A. H. (1534 
A.D.) The author of this commentary is Ahmad b. ‘Abd at- 
Tattah al-Mujiri al-Mullawi, d. 1181 A.H. (1767 A.D.) 
Brockelmann, IT, 355. 

No. 39 

X893.7 Il? 

Arabic. 

‘Ilm al-Badi. 

Size 94 x 64 and 6 x 34. 

Folios 15. Written in naskhi. 21 lines to a page. White paper. 

Undated, modern. 

The beginning of an anonymous treatise on rhetoric. 


No. 40 
X893.7 Ib65 
Arabic. 
Majmii‘ah. 


Size 7 x 54 and 5 x 33. 

Folios 89. Written in naskhi. 17 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 

Undated. 

Arrangement: 1) f.1a—49b. The beginning of an unknown (cf. 
Brockelmann, II, 112) work entitled Kifayat al-Mutakallim fi 
Adab al-‘Alim wa-l-Muta‘allim by Burhan ad-Din b. Jama‘ah, 
d. 790 A. H. (1388 A. D.); 2) f. 50b—89b. The beginning 
of Risalah fi-l--Amal li-l-Istarlib, a treatise on astronomy, by 
Abii-s-Salt Umaiyah, d. 530 A.H. (1135 A.D.) Brockel- 
mann, I, 487. 

No. 41 


X893.7 J18 T 

Arabic. 

Mawalid ar-Rijal by Abii Ma‘shar. 
Size 9 x 64 and 64 x 4$. 
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Folios 93. Written in naskhi. 14 lines to a page. Illustrated with 
several tables. Yellowish paper. 

Undated. 

Kitaéb Mawalid ar-Rijal wa-n-Nisa, a treatise on astrology, by Abi 
Ma‘shar Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Balkhi, d. 272 A. H. (885 
A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 221. 


No, 42 

X893.7991 T87 

Persian. 

Akhlaq-i Nasiri by Nasir ad-Din Tisi. 

Size 84x 6 and 54 x 33. 

Folios 136. Written in nasta‘liq. 18 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Green leather binding, outside em- 
bossed with gold. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 133a: ‘Ajami Mimin Talish; 
Muharram 8, 1077 A. H. (July 11, 1666 A. D.) 

A treatise on ethics by the famous astronomer Nasir ad-Din 
Muhammad b. Muhammad at-Tisi, d. 692 A. H. (1293 A. D.) 
Rieu, Brit. Mus. Pers. II, 441 b. 


No. 43 

X895.4 K84 

Turkish. 

Tarjumah-i Tanbih al-Ghafilin. 

Size 74 x 54 and 6 x 4. 

Folios 262. Written in naskhi. 13 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 

Undated. 

An anonymous Turkish translation of Tanbih al-Ghifilin, an 
Arabic treatise on theology, by Abi-l-Laith as-Samargandi. 
Brockelmann, I, 196. Hajji Khalifah, II, 428. 


No. 44 
X895.4 Al? Q 
Turkish. 
Dalail-i Nubuwwat by Alti Parmaq. 
Size 113 x 74 and 94x 5. 
Folios 317. Several writings. 31 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Black leather binding, embossed outside. 
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Undated. 

The biography of Muhammad the Prophet, entitled Dala‘l-i 
Nubuwwat-i Muhammadi wa Shamia‘l-i Futuwwat-i Ahmadi, 
by Shaikh Muhammad b. Muhammad Alti Parmag, d. 1033 
A. H. (1624 A. D.) Rieu, Brit. Mus. Turk., 36 b. 


No. 45 

X895.4 K12 

Turkish. 

Yiasuf wa Zulaikhi by Hamdi. 

Size 6 x 34 and 4x 2. 

Folios 212. Written in nasta‘liq. 15 lines to a page in two col- 
umns. Red ruled margins, two ‘unwains, red titles. Cream- 
colored paper. The end is missing. Brown leather binding, 
outside embossed with gold. 

Undated. 

The well-known poetical love-story of Yisuf (Joseph) and Zu- 
laikha, by Hamdi, d. 909 A. H. (1503 A.D.) Rieu, Brit. 
Mus. Turk., 169 a. 

No. 46 

X895.4 B43 

Turkish. 

Humayin Namah by Wasi‘. 

Size 84 x 54 and 6 x3. 

Folios 390. Written in nasta‘liq. 23 lines to a page. Gold ruled 
margins, ‘unwan, red titles. Brown leather binding, outside 
embossed with gold. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 388b: Muhammad Chalabi Katib; 
Rajab 15, 967 A. H. (April 11, 1560 A. D.) 

The Turkish translation of the famous Kalilah wa Dimnah, by 
‘Ali Chalabi Wasi‘, d. 950 A. H. (1543 A.D.) Rieu, Brit. 
Mus. Turk., 227 a. 

No. 47 

X895.48 L142 

Turkish. 

Majmii‘ah. 

Folios 172. 

A collection of private letters, documents, separate verses, small 
poems, etc. 





CURRENT REGULATIONS FOR BUILDING AND FUR- 
NISHING CHINESE IMPERIAL PALACES, 1727-1750 


CARROLL B. MALONE 
MramMi UNIVERSITY 


AN OLD manuscript on the above subject was bought in Peking 
in 1910 by Dr. Berthold Laufer and presented by him to the 
Library of Congress. There it is classified under Orientalia, Chi- 
nese, B. 182.25. It is bound in Chinese fashion in 40 small vol- 
umes, these being grouped into 4 ¢‘ao (covers), ten volumes to each 
t‘ao. The volumes average about 75 pages each. 

The title written in Chinese on the cover of the first tao means 
“Fixed Regulations for making the large timbers of the Yiian 
Ming Yiian,” the Yiian Ming Yiian being the country palace of 
the Manchu emperors near Peking. This title, evidently taken 
from the first page of the first volume, does not represent the con- 
tents of more than 10 volumes of the 40, namely, volumes 1-4 and 
26-31. A title written in pencil on the outside of the first ¢‘ao, 
possibly by Dr. Laufer’s own hand, is the name given by him to 
the set and means simply “ Regulations for the Yiian Ming Yiian.” 
This comes a good deal nearer to fitting the actual contents. It 
is only after a study of each of the volumes in the set—for there 
is no preface, no table of contents, and no index—that I venture to 
call these 40 volumes by the title, “ Current regulations for build- 
ing and furnishing Chinese imperial palaces, 1727-1750.” A 
study of the contents and nature of these volumes as given below 
will, I believe, show that this title is justified, for many other kinds 
of building supplies, large and small timber, stone, brick, tiles, 
paper, metals, and many kinds of work on all these materials by 
various craftsmen, skilled and unskilled laborers, are dealt with; 
and regulations not only for the Yiian Ming Yiian, but also for 
other palaces, as those at Jehol, Wan Shou Shan, and Hsiang 
Shan, and temples inside and outside of these palace grounds, as 
the Yung Ho Kung, the Lama Temple in Peking, are here recorded. 

In some places the rules of “ the government board ” are quoted, 
without naming which board. It would seem likely that the Kung 
Pu, the Board of Works, is meant. But the building operations 
here provided for seem to be those which would come within the 
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scope of the Nei Wu Fu, the Imperial Household Department, and 
it is likely that this set of books was the current record of various 
regulations set down from time to time as occasion required with- 
out any attempt at codification. 

Altogether 10 dates have been found in the 40 volumes. These 
are the dates of certain regulations, or of the settlement of certain 
accounts. The earliest date is that of the schedule of prices of the 
year 1725, the second year of Yung Cheng’s reign, but this schedule 
is merely referred to by date and number, is not quoted here. 
The earliest schedule actually given is that of Yung Cheng 4, 1727. 
The latest date given is Ch‘ien Lung 12, that is, 1747. But the 
Wan Shou Shan and the imperial garden there are referred to by 
names which they were not given officially until 1750 or 1751, 
when that garden was opened to celebrate the 60th birthday of the 
Emperor’s mother. Hence we may take the years 1727 to 1750 as 
the period covered by this record. Some of the schedules given 
may be younger or older than these dates. 

The manuscript in its present form shows the effects of age. The 
outer covers are made of thick pasteboard and covered with a rich 
satin brocade of a pattern of plum blossoms on a background of 
broken ice. These covers are badly worn and falling to pieces, 
only held together by red tape, such as is used in United States 
Government offices. 

The paper of the manuscript is itself brown with age, especially 
so near the tops and bottoms of the pages where it was not pro- 
tected by the covers. These original pages were smaller than the 
new whiter sheets which have been placed inside them to strengthen 
them, when the volumes were rebound long ago. The present t‘ao 
were made to fit the rebound volumes, and their condition shows 
that the rebinding was no recent affair. Each volume is covered 
with good yellow paper and tied with silk. The number of the 
volume is written on the edge of the inside of the back cover of 
each volume in Chinese figures, probably at the time of rebinding. 

The fact that volume 8, dealing with furniture-making, begins 
without heading or introduction, and does not seem to follow 
logically at the end of volume 7, suggests the possibility that these 
numbers may be at fault, and this may explain other illogical 
arrangements in the set. I myself found volumes 31-40 in the 
second ¢‘ao and volumes 11-20 in the fourth ¢‘ao. I placed them in 
their correct covers. 
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I think that there is no doubt that the manuscript is genuine. 
Neither externally nor internally does it bear any marks of a 
forgery, and at the price which Dr. Laufer paid for it in Peking, 
it would not be worth while for a clever forger to waste his time 
on a work of this sort. 

The handwriting of the manuscript is delightfully clear. It 
seems to have been done by good scribes, not by a single hand but 
by several, probably at different times during the period named. 
A few evident errors occur, as on the. first page the word “ inch” 
for the word meaning 10 feet, which I have corrected in transla- 
tion. 

My own chief difficulty in reading it lay in its technical vocabu- 
lary, the language of stone masons, carpenters, wood-carvers, cart- 
ers, temple decorators, layers of roof tiles and many other crafts- 
men. Some of the characters were written in an abbreviated form 
not found in Goodrich’s, Williams’s, nor Giles’s Dictionaries. Some 
Chinese students helped me with some of these difficulties, but in 
some cases even they did not understand the technical language. 

In the explanations of the contents which follow I have used quo- 
tation marks for direct translations, putting my own remarks in 
parentheses in such cases. The word translated “foot” is the 
' Chinese foot, by treaty 14.1 English inches; but often some other 
length, even 9/10 of an inch shorter may be intended. Several 
foot rules are in use in Peking. The Chinese measure of weight 
is the catty, equal to 14% English pounds, and divided into 16 
Chinese ounces, called taels. Prices quoted are in taels, marked T, 
and in decimals of the tael. The tacl, being just the value of the 
silver, continually varies in relation to gold money, but we can say 
that it is often worth about U. S. $.70. 

A description of the contents of these “ Regulations” volume 
by volume, and some extracts from them to illustrate the technical 
and detailed character of the work may be of interest. 

Volume 1, p. 1, begins with the subject: “Yiian Ming Yiian 
Regulations for work on the large timbers.” It is a list of timbers 
of various dimensions and the amount of carpenter work required 
to shape each one. To quote: “ Eaves pillars; length from 12.5 
ft. to 10.5 ft., diameter, 1 to 1.1 ft., each pillar one carpenter’s 
time for 144 days. Length from 10.5 ft. to 8.5 ft., diameter, .9 ft., 
each pillar one carpenter’s time for one day. Length from 10.5 
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ft. to 8.5 ft., diameter .8 ft. to .?7 ft., each two pillars, one carpen- 
ter’s time for 14% days.” 

Other dimensions follow these and different types of pillars with 
special names and dimensions for each type. Some are “ golden 
pillars”, “square pillars”, “tower golden pillars”, etc., some 
being 17 ft. tall. Lists of timbers and boards of many sizes and 
shapes for various parts of buildings, for bridges, for sluice-gates, 
for flag-poles, with directions for measuring them, and the amount 
of carpenters’ time required for each, continue on through volumes 
1, 2, and 3 and into volume 4. Not all of these are large timbers. 

In volume four we hear about bamboo for fences, rattan for 
chairs, and the amounts of glue allowed for bookcases of various 
sizes. The wood-carvers appear on the scene, wood-turners, makers 
of inlaid furniture, and other furniture, with the amounts of yellow 
wax, polishing-grass, charcoal for melting the wax, and cloth, to 
be allowed for each foot of surface to be polished. 

“ For finishing southern cypress-wood, camphor-wood and inlaid 
furniture with water and hot wax, use for every sqare foot .075 
oz. of polishing grass, .5 oz. of yellow wax, and for each catty of 
yellow wax use ten catties of charcoal, and for every fifty feet of 
surface use one foot of white cloth.” Vol. 4, p. 24. 

Volume 5 begins the regulations for stone work inside the Yiian 
Ming Yiian, including plain stone dressing and sculpture in sev- 
eral kinds of marble and stone. “Han pai yii (a white marble, 
dolomite) and ch‘ing pai yii (a grayish marble) finished roughly 
6 sq. ft., a stone cutter’s time for one day; finished smoothly, 10 
sq. ft., a stone cutters’ time for 2 days.” The time allowed for 
carving stone dragons, heads, scales, faces, body, teeth, claws, 
horns, and whiskers, roughly done, per sq. ft., a stone carver’s time 
for 2% days; carefully done, 3144 days. Dragon’s head with hole 
bored for water-spout, each one, a stone-cutter’s time for 31% days. 
Stone cht lin (mythological quadruped) and lions, fine work, 7 
days per sq. ft. Vol. 5, pp. 12-14. 

Regulations for brick masonry begin in volume 6, p. 37. Regu- 
lations for glazed tiles, used chiefly on roofs, begin on p. 10 of 
volume 7. Volumes 8 and 9 deal with furniture again. Volumes 
11 to 15 regulate the painting on woodwork and pictures painted 
on the bedms. We are told the amounts of oil and pigments for 
the various colors, and the areas to be painted by a painter in a 
day, for different kinds of painting. Papering walls and windows 
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and doors and mounting pictures are the subjects of volume 17. 
In a list of prices of miscellaneous articles in volume 18 we have 
an interesting price-list of different kinds of wood used at the 
palace. 


Weight 
Kind of wood in catties Price per Price per 
per cu. ft. catty cu. ft 
Tzu t’an (best red wood)....... 70 T .22 (T 15.40) 
Hua li (a cheaper red wood).... 59 18 ( 11.62) 
Nan mu (Machilus nanmu, so- 
at PRET TET ETTORE 28 .08 ( 1.84) 
Elm (this and following woods except yellow poplar not 
Ge  PPPPTOTTETTTTTTIC TTT T ETT TTT r eee 64 
WN an ces cescedcccsscoesesesieseseescceees 625 
PEE NcSGuGnaeeeddewed cbnsieenseecsesdesusetanness 64 
ZEMOW POPERT....ccccccsccecses 56 .20 1.12 
SY SU cc ccecdnda sénseeesaweesseeensscenean 1.20 
PE Qs 6 os on sec debedcsencencswseeeseseseses 64 
Gs PPPPPTTT TTI T LITT TET IT eee Tree .20 
RS CEE, PEND GE EE} coe scccccccncsssesceesceccceces 541 


One surprising thing about the above list is that elm and locust, 

‘which are produced locally in the region of Peking, cost more than 

camphor-wood, which is transported from Formosa and perhaps 
elsewhere in the south. 

After this list come the government board prices for wood, which 
are a little higher than those just quoted, and a price list for mar- 
ble and stone, and the cost of transporting these, as though this 
were a part of the government board’s regulations. (It is not 
always clear just where one list leaves off and another begins.) 

An example of the technical language used is found in the prices 
quoted for marble and stone where the phrase ts‘ai yiin, #R 3M, 
meaning literally “ pick transportation ”, which at first one would 
construe to mean, “transportation included”, is found. The 
phrase is not given in the dictionaries, but I infer from an examina- 
tion of the cost of the stone in comparison with the cost of trans- 
portation of stone that the prices quoted do not include transporta- 
tion, as the example below will show. The phrase “one bridle”, 


by which the animals per cart are counted, would seem to indicate 
one mule, except that the price paid, T 2.30 per “ bridle” per day, 
is so large that it would seem that two animals pulling tandem 
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might be intended. It would require someone acquainted with the 
technical language of contractors or carters to explain these terms 
with certainty. 

To quote some examples, volume 18, pp. 9-20: “ Large pieces 
of ch‘ing pai shih (gray marble), 10 to 25 cu. ft., at T 2.70 per 10 
cu. ft. Pieces from 50 to 39 cu. ft., at T 4.50 per 10 cu. ft.” 

The rate runs up for larger pieces to 400-500 cu. ft. at T 14.00 
per 10°cu. ft. 

In the regulations for transportation the first item is “ Large 
pieces of ching pai shih, containing 27 cu. ft., to be loaded on one 
mule cart with one “bridle”. For pieces containing more than 
30 cu. ft. add a half mule “bridle” for each cart, making 114 
mule “ bridles, to go for 8 days. For more than 40 cu. ft. add one 
mule bridle for each cart, making two bridles, to go 8 days.” For 
the larger pieces the number of animals and the number of days 
both increase, probably because the larger pieces had to move more 
slowly. The largest size given is for pieces containing 500 cu. ft. 
or more, 49 bridles to go for 31 days. 

Thus calculating the cost of a piece containing 45 cu. ft., we 
find that it would cost at T 4.50 for 10 cu. ft., T 20.25. But the 
cost of transportation for 8 days, the minimum time given, for two 
“bridles ”, the correct number for pieces of this size, would amount 
to T 36.80. Hence we can be sure that the cost of the marble does 
not include the cost of the transportation, which is much larger. 

In this same volume we are told of the measurement of gravel 
from the Hsiang Shan gravel pits and its transportation, rules for 
finishing beautifully marked stone with hot wax, varnish regula- 
tions for the Yang Hsin Tien (Nourish Heart Hall) and the rules 
for carving the dragons for the spirit shrine in the An Yu Kung, 
the ancestral hall in the Yiian Ming Yiian, dated 5th day of the 
11th moon of the 7th year of Ch‘ien Lung, 1742, “ Regulations 
for the Yueh Lan (perhaps an ornamental fence) behind the 
Ch‘iung Hua Lou (Hortensia Tower) in the Fang Hu Sheng 
Ching ” in the Yiian Ming Yiian, and other rules for various kinds 
of metal work. 

Volume 19 continues the metal work. On pages 3-4 we get the 
exchange rate for gold and silver. “ Each oz. of gold changes for 
13 oz. of silver.” After discussing silver and iron, pewter and 
bamboo, the rules for making straw mats for use in building roofs 
and for awnings are given as of the 25th day of the 3d moon of 
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the 4th year, probably the fourth year of Ch‘ien Lung, 1740, and 
these are followed by the new regulations for matting awnings of 
the 12th year of Ch‘ien Lung, 1747. 

Volume 20 mentions four dates, 1740, for the price list for paper, 
drawing silk, and other supplies for the T‘ien Yii K‘ung Ming 
(Heaven’s vault, empty and bright, the name of a group of build- 
ings) at the Fang Hu Sheng Ching; the price list of bamboo and 
paper for the fourth year of Yung Cheng, 1727; the increase of 
prices in the third year of Ch‘ien Lung for bricks and tile, with the 
provision that the rule of the second year of Yung Cheng, 1724, 
should apply to items not covered in this new rule. But the rule 
of 1724 is not given. It seems a bit strange that the reduction of 
30% in the price list for glazed tile and transportation, in the first 
year of Ch‘ien Lung’s reign, 1736, is not mentioned until Volume 
34, while this later increase in prices, 1738, is mentioned in Volume 
20. In this volume the prices and time required for hauling sup- 
plies to the North Gate at the Wan Shou Shan, though not called 
by that name at the time, and to the Fu Yuan Gate, a short dis- 
tance east of the Great Gate of the Palace at the Yiian Ming Yiian, 
are given. These are followed by a number of price lists for mis- 

cellaneous articles and time for various building operations which 
~ extend through the rest of volume 20, and volumes 21, 22, and 23. 

Volume 24 gives rules for making sacrificial vessels and orna- 
ments for temple use. In both this and the next volume there are 
references to the new building-operations at the Hsiang Shan park, 
in the Emperor’s garden, and at the Yung An Monastery. Volume 
25 also records the rules for the foundry for casting the bronze 
pavilion at the Wan Shou Shan, giving the amounts of coal, char- 
coal, crucibles, earth and rope to be used in proportion to each 100 
catties of bronze used. Similar rules for the foundry for incense 
burners at the Yung Ho Kung, the Lama temple in Peking, are 
listed. 

The next five volumes, 26-31, are taken up with a graduated 
list of prices for wood of various sizes. Pine is taken as the basis 
for these calculations, which run from timbers 3 ft. in diameter 
and 60 ft. long (although it is not certain that there were any 
that large) to cost T 1334.94 apiece, down to posts 14 ft. in diame- 
ter by 5 ft. long at T .13 each, and even to smaller stuff at T 1.20 
per cart-load. At the end of volume 31 is found the schedule for 
additional prices by weight and volume to be added to the pine 
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prices for the more valuable woods. These prices are mostly the 
same as those given above, but with the addition of sandalwood at 
T 1.20 per cu. ft., and three other woods. 

The earlier part of volume 32 is concerned with stone, marble, 
brick, and their transportation. But on p. 39 a brighter subject 
begins, the beautiful glazed tile which shines on the roofs of Chi- 
nese palaces. It is interesting to notice that the big convention- 
alized “ fish ” that curls its tail up on the topmost corners of the 
main roof-beam costs more than ten times as much in glazed tile as 
it does in the ordinary baked clay tile. This roof ornament in size 
No. 3, in the plain tile, is from 2.8 ft. to 2 ft. high, and costs 
T .80. In the glazed yellow or green tile, 9th style, it is 2.2 ft. 
high and costs T 8.586. With each kind of glazed tile ornament 
goes a certain amount of lead, evidently to solder it into position. 
The larger tiles were so valuable that they must be transported 
carefully on men’s shoulders by carrying-poles, and the smaller 
pieces had to be wrapped in straw and brought by cart. This we 
learn in volume 34. We find, too, that from Peking to the factory 
was a journey of 220 li or 44% days. This I understand to mean 
the round trip. The porters were to be paid T .15 per day and 
each cart was to cost T 1.413. 

Now the town from which the glazed tile is commonly reported 
to come is Liu Li Ch‘ii, a town at the mouth of the Hun River 
Canyon, a little less than 50 li from Peking and about the same 
distance from the Yiian Ming Yiian. It is possible that in Ch‘ien 
Lung’s time the glazed tile came from some other place, or that 
the allowance for time and distance was very generous. 

It is in volume 34 that we read of the reduction by 30% of the 
prices paid for glazed tile, for wrapping and transportation, and 
that the amount of lead was reduced by 2/10 for the large pieces 
and by 1/10 for the small ones. The subsequent increase of prices 
two years later has been mentioned in connection with the contents 
of volume 20. 

The latter part of volume 34 and volume 35 contain various 
lists of prices for lime, wood, bamboo, hemp, metals, polishing 
materials, hardware of many varieties, painters’ colors and other 
materials, and curtains. In volume 36 under the rules for brass- 
making we find recipes for giving the product the appearance of 
age. We have also pewter work and the wire screening put under 
the eaves to keep the birds out. 
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Volumes 37, 38, 39 and 40 contain regulations for making and 
ornamenting objects of temple furniture, prayer wheels at Yung 
Ho Kung, images, shrines, altars, a hall of the 500 Lohans in a 
building the shape of the character for “field” 4, perhaps the 
one in the Pi Yiin Ssu (“ Green Cloud Temple”) or the one that 
was formerly at the Wan Shou Shan. There was a building of this 
shape in the Yiian Ming Yiian, but its shape was significant of the 
cultivated fields by which it was surrounded and there is no reason 
to think that it was used for a temple of the 500 Lohans. 

The regulations governing the painting of palace and temple 
interiors which begin in volume 39 are continued in volume 40 
with the regulations for the Pu Ning Ssu, a temple at Jehol, and 
concluded with the “ Regulations approved by the Emperor for 
background of flowers, fruit, and forest-trees in the Ta Hsiung 
Pao Tien (Rich Hall of the Great Hero) behind the Hill of Im- 
perial Longevity.” This list gives the cost per square foot for 
painting various kinds of landscape. Surfaces representing ordi- 
nary foliage cost T 1.96 per square foot, including both colors and 
workmen’s wages; while the best sorts of evergreen foliage cost 
T 2.2404 per square foot. This work is in oils, the work of arti- 
sans; for the best artists in China work only in water-colors. 

Forty-four times, in all, the names of particular places or offices 
are mentioned. Nine of these I cannot identify. Of the 33 which 
I can identify, thirteen name the Yiian Ming Yiian, and seven 
others name places in, or adjacent to it. I should estimate also 
that well over half of the material of the 40 volumes is concerned 
with the regulations for the building and furnishing of the Yiian 
Ming Yiian. There are four references to the Wan Shou Shan 
and to places close to it. Similarly the Hsiang Shan counts three 
references and the Yung Ho Kung (the Lama temple in Peking) 
three. Jehol has two, to a palace and temple, and the Ching Shan 
(Coal Hill in Peking) one, this name being simply used to identify 
a certain kind of article, as certain other references simply identify 
price-lists or types of construction. 

Scattered through the various price lists there are some articles 
which are designated as “ Western ocean ” hooks, or walls, or dials, 
and more than one reference to a “ Western Ocean pagoda top 
(or dagoba top)”. This is the term used for European, and the 
very scarcity of such articles shows that European influences were 
slight on the common affairs of everyday life. The list might have 
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been quite different later in the reign of Ch‘ien Lung, when he 
had a whole set of European palaces built within his palace walls. 

If the Yiian Ming Yiian were still standing intact, this manu- 
script in the hands of an expert contractor would furnish the basis 
for a fair approximation of the original cost of the buildings there. 
But now that the palace lies in ruins the estimate could not be at 
all accurate. The lists here do not give us the total cost of a single 
building, but only price lists for certain classes of material. We 
are given the cost of timbers of a certain size and the time a car- 
penter must spend to shape them, but we do not know how many 
timbers of each kind there were, nor even the carpenters’ wages. 
We are told the price of many sizes and qualities of roof tiles, and 
many special shapes, but we do not know how many of each sort 
were used, nor even which buildings had glazed tile roofs. 

The facts which are given here are of less value to one inter- 
ested in the discovery of definite historical events than they might 
be to the student of architecture, or of interior decoration and 
furnishings, or to the economist who is looking for the prices of 
building-supplies, cart-hire and many of the staples of life in China 
two centuries ago. 


ILOKO PATHOLOGY 


MorIcE VANOVERBERGH 
KABUGAW-APAYAW, MOUNTAIN Province, P. I. 


IN A PREVIOUS PAPER, published in the JouRNAL 49. 1-21, we 
treated Iloko Anatomy. 

In this paper we shall try to give the names of the different 
diseases, illnessses, bodily defects, etc., known to the Iloko. 

We shall avoid as much as possible all words that are obviously 
Spanish, and we shall give only those that came to our personal 
notice. 

Let it be said once for all that both the prefix ag and the suffix 
en (past form: infix in) form adjectival verbs meaning “to be 
affected with a certain illness, disease, etc.” 


akkéng: Straddling, walking with the legs wide apart. Synonym: 
sakkiig. See: kidd. 

alimdéseg: Very acute pain in the abdomen. As described by the Iloko: 
a feeling as if something were wound tightly around the place of the navel, 
* at the inside. Cf. (ag)bisdleg and (ag)sikal. See: (ag)sikal. 

alimbasdg(en): To have sleeplessness, insomnia, abnormal wakefulness. 
See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(ma)alis(én): To miscarry, to suffer miscarriage or abortion. From 
the stem alis, “expulsed human fetus”, the passive prefix ma and the 
locative suffix an. 

Other peculiarities relating to women: lunay(én), butildw, (agpa)- 
sikal, (ag)daraodé, (ka)dawi(dn), bakké, (agpamm)ukél. 

(agalon-)dlon: To respire convulsively, to gasp. The intermittent re- 
spiration of a dying person. Synonym: (agayon-)dyon. Cf. (ag)angsdb. 
See: angkit. 

alunit: A boil or furuncle, situated at the knee or, rarely, at the anus. 
Very painful. Cf. lettég. See: lettég. 

(ag)émag: To evacuate émag, a kind of reddish, broad intestinal worm, 
about two inches long. Cf. (agapat-)dépat and (ag)ariék. See: (agi)blény. 

ampo(én): To be pricked by ampé, a kind of small, blackish, fresh-water 
fish. The affected part swells up and the pain is very acute. See: lettég. 

dno: Pus, matter, purulent substance. Synonym: néna. 

argin(en): To suffer a stroke, e. g., when the heart is affected, a stroke 
of apoplexy. Sometimes the body becomes livid.. Angin means: wind, 
draft, current of air. Synonym: (na)béut iti dngin. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

angkit: Asthma. 
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Other peculiarities of respiration: (ag)rdrek, (agalon-)délon, (ag)- 
angsdb. See also: gusiiy. 

(ag)anglit: To be afflicted with disease of the axilla or armpit. A 
peculiar odor is diffused by the affected part of the body. See: gaddil. 

(ag)angsédb: To pant, e. g., after running. Cf. (agalon-)dlon. See: 
aitgkit. 

dok: A cutaneous disease of the scalp of children, consisting of one or 
more suppurating tumors. See: gaddil, lettég, pulték. 

(agapai-)dpat: To evacuate taeniae or tapeworms. Cf. (ag)dmag and 
(ag)ariék. See: (agi)bléng. 

(inJapdya: Invaded by salt water. Said of rice fields. See: aplét. 

aplat: A plant disease consisting of small masses of cottonlike threads 
adhering to the leaves, and inclosing a small animal, probably a kind of 
aphid or plant louse. 

Other affections of plants: (ag)koriteg, (agturing)tiritg, b(in)alit- 
uigég, batir(en), (inJapdya, (na)igorét, (man) dérak. 

dvas: A disease of the mouth of children, and occasionally of adults, 
characterized by the appearance of pearl-colored flakes, a kind of aphthae, 
which make eating almost impossible. This disease, probably a kind of 
thrush, causes the death of many children. See: gus#ig. 

(ag)ariék or (ag)ariét: To evacuate ariét, a kind of ascaris or round- 
worm. Cf. (ag)dmag and (agapat-)dpat. See: (agi)bléig. 

aringkék: Short-necked. See: buttitg. 

arrép: Cf. kordrap. 

ayam(én): To have ayém or chicken ticks. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(agayon-)dyon: Cf. (agalon-)idlon. 

ayydkes: Slightly stooping. Cf. kubbé and tiitgig. See: buttiig. 

béed: Speaking nasally, through the nose, nasalizing. Cf. bedé. See: 
mital. 

bagdés litg-ét: Prickly heat, a cutaneous eruption of red pimples that 
have a small white point in the center; it is attended by intense itching. 
Bagés ling-ét means literally “fruit (of) perspiration.” Cf. (agra)rasd 
and urisit. See: gaddil. 

(bina)bdi: Hermaphrodite, having womanlike traits (gait, etc.). Said 
of males. Bdi means “female”; babdi “woman”; the infix indicates 
resemblance. See: buitgdw, kidd. 

bakkd: Very large pudendum or vulva. In its first meaning a bakkd is 
an earthen basin, used especially for washing rice, ete. See: (ma)alis(dn). 

bakkawéiy: Curved, crooked, bent, twisted, deformed, distorted, bandy, 
e. g., a leg, a pod, a stick, ete. Cf. sallékup. See: pilay. 

bakrdérg(en): To feel pain in one’s side. Cf. ballaibi(én) and sikét(en). 

(ag)bakudr: Cf. (ag)sarud. 

b(in)alitungég: Worm-eaten. Said of camotes or sweet potatoes, in 
which a worm, called balituitgég, has taken its abode. See: apldt. 

ballaibi(én): To have splenalgia, to feel pain of a neuralgic kind over 
the region of the spleen or milt. From the stem ballaibi. Cf. bakrdéigj(en) 
and sikét(en). 
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balliktig: Perverting a person’s words; relating the opposite of what 
somebody really said, while seeming to quote his words. 

ballékot: Swollen. Said of the eyes, when the eyelids are swollen, e. g., 
through much weeping, the sting of a wasp, etc. Cf. b(um)isel. See: 
saguyepyep(én). 

banggking: Having one of a pair not matching its pendant, e. g., a 
person who is one-eyed (buldivig), cross-eyed (pangkis), limping (pilay 
and pil-ék), who has only one leg, one arm, one hand (pokél), one ear 
(pingud or ritgud), etc. Some time ago, a man who limped married a 
girl, who had had one of her breasts amputated: scoffers said they matched 
perfectly as both were bavgking. See: bulsék, (ag)direk, pokdl. 

(agba)bard: To have buboes, inflammatory swellings in the groin. This 
may happen, e. g., when one has an infectious wound in the foot. Bard 
means literally “lung.” See: lettég. 

baringritg: (Walking) with the body inclined to one side or sidewise. 
See: kidd. 

barkés: An inflammatory disease of the skin, often originating at the 
waist, and characterized by the presence of redness and itching and dis- 
charge of a watery exudation; probably a kind of herpes or eczema. See: 
gaddil, 

(na)barték: Drunk, intoxicated, inebriated, tipsy. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(agba)basil: To have whitlow, felon, panaris or paronychia. Basil 


means literally “ wedge.” See: pokdl. 


basiséw(en): To experience a feeling as of water moving in the abdomen 
(while one walks). This happens to people who have drunk a large 


amount of water. Basisaw means “bladder.” Cf. (ag)bellad(an). See: 
(ag) sikal. 

batir(en): A plant disease caused by a large, white worm or larva, 
called bdétir, which gnaws at the roots. See: apldt. 

(ag)b(in)atlég: Whose bruises or contusions dissolve, leaving a mark. 
Also: to be marked by mosquito bites (small swellings). The ¢ of agbi- 
natlég is often superseded by a glottal catch in pronunciation, hence some 
authors write: agbinaklig. See: lettég, stgat. 

(na)bdut iti digin: Cf. angin(en). Literally: struck by a current of 
air, a draft, the wind. 

(ag) bayangdboig: To have cholera, cholerine. See: (agi)bléng. 

bedddl: Cf. mital. 

bedé: Stammerer, stutterer, hesitating, faltering. This is one of the few 
Iloko words, in which the e is not pronounced as usual; the first e is pro- 
nounced as in stammerer, the second like the German 6. Cf. bdéed and 
mital. See: mital. 

(na)begnét: To suffer a relapse, the return of a disease after im- 
provement. 

bekkel(dn): Goiter, bronchocele. Bekkél means 
is a locative. See: lettég, (agpa)pdéraw. 

(ag)bellad(dn): To be oversated; a sense of weight or fullness in the 
stomach, a feeling experienced by persons who have eaten to excess, or who 


“ strangling ”; the suffix 
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are affected with dyspepsia, whether they suffer from it or not. Belléd 
means “swelling (of cooked rice, etc.)”; the suffix is a locative. Cf. 
basisdw(en). See: (ag)sikal. 

(agi)bléng: To have diarrhea, a morbidly frequent discharge of loose or 
fluid evacuations from the intestines. Belléiy means “throwing away ”; 
ibellévg (without syncopation) “to throw away.” Agibléiy also means 
“to evacuate the bowels”; the context must show whether the speaker 
means the disease or the simple action. 

Other peculiarities of evacuations: (ag)buris, (ag )bayangébong, 
(na)lisay (dn), (ag)sika, tabbél, (ag)dmag, (agapat-)dpat, (ag)ariék, 
(sar)saripit(en). See also: (ag)sikal. 

(na)blés: sprained. Said of any part of the body. From the stem 
bellés. Cf. (na)blé and (na)piskel(dén). See: stgat. 

(agbe)bessdg: To be pale, pallid, wan. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

bettéd: Cramp, a spasmodic and painful involuntary contraction of the 
muscles. Sometimes pronounced: bettég. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(agbi)bineg: To be numb, benumbed, torpid, insensible. Cf. (agpi) pikel. 
See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(ma)birdbid: To feel dizzy and feverish, after having eaten birdbid, a 
kind of edible snail. The Iloko say that this happens to people who eat 
birébid out of season. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

birit: Having a scar or scarlike indentation on the eyelid. See: lettég, 
pargkis, sigat. 

(ag)bisdleg: To feel an acute pain in the abdomen, after having eaten 
what does not agree. Cf. alimdseg and (ag)sikal. See: (ag)sikal. 

(ma)bisin: To be hungry, to feel hungry. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

békol: Any projecting bone, e. g.: the malleoli, the wrist bones, the 
bridge of the nose, the two projections of the frontal bone on the fore- 
head, ete. 

(agbo)boksit: Cf. (agbu)busség. Boksit means “ belly, abdomen.” 

(na)blé: Luxated, dislocated. Said of any part of the body. From the 
stem bollé. Cf. (..a)blés and (na)piskel(dn). See: stgat. 

boskdéw: Cataract of the eye. See: bulsék. 

botto(dn): Callosity, callus. Botté means either “ pivot ”, or “ position 
of the child ready to be born.” The suffix is a locative. Cf. kapiyo. See: 
lettég. 

b(in)ukbik: Worm-eaten; with one or more cavities or decayed spots; 
affected with necrosis, with caries. Said of wood, grain, teeth, etc. Bukbik 
means “ wood worm, grain beetle”, etc. See: toppdl. 

(agpamm)ukél: To grow breasts. Said of girls, whose breasts are be- 
ginning to appear. Bukél means “ seed, sphere, ball, roundness”, ete. The 
prefix agparty means “ to cause, to order.” The final 7% of the prefix has 
been combined with the initial b of the stem into m, which is reduplicated 
here. See: (ma)alis(én). 

(bul)buldn(en): To be moonstruck, lunatic. Bilan means “ moon.” 
Cf. (agu)tyorg. See: (agu)iyong. 
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bulding: One-eyed, single-eyed, blind in one eye, having but one eye. Cf, 
bangking. See: bulsék. 

bulsék: Blind, eyeless. 

Other defects of the eyesight: bulditgy, baiigking, boskdéw, burig, 
korédrap. See also: pangkis. 

binga ti matd: A sore or ulcer on the eyelid. Literally: fruit of the 
eye. See: (ag)kamatd, lettég. 

burgéw: Having one or both testicles swollen. 

Other peculiarities relating to males: liiitgjas, pungat, kultdp, 
(bina) bai. 

(na)burdbur: Become ill through the influence of a burdbur, or caudal 
spine of the sting ray. This is how it is supposed to happen: a malevolent 
person catches a sting ray, cuts off its caudal spine, and then releases it 
alive; if he sticks the burdbur in a tree, the latter dies; if he sticks it in 
the ground, in a spot on which a person trod or urinated, the latter will 
become ill. See: (nakab)kabladw/(an). 

burdg: Having a disease of the eye, which appears as a discoloration 
of the iris; the latter becomes white and the eyesight is very much im- 
paired. Synonym: surdg. See: bulsék. 

(ag)buris: To have diarrhea or flux, a flowing or fluid discharge from 
the bowels, a purging or looseness of the bowels. Cf. tabbél. See: 
(agi) bléng. 

burtéig: Smallpox, variola; pock-marked. Cf. kaméras and toké. See: 
gaddil. 

b(um)isel: To be inflamed; an inflammation of the eyes, manifesting 
itself by redness and swelling, and occasioned, e. g., by much weeping. 
Bisel means “flower bud”; the infix means “to grow, to become.” Cf. 
ballékot. See: saguyepyep(én). 

busigit: Hemorrhoid, piles. See: lettég. 

(agbu)bussé6g: Having a pot-belly, a protuberant belly. Said of children. 
Busség means “satiety.” Synonym: (agbo)bokstt. Cf. buttitig. See: 
buttiig. 

(ag)buiteg: To snivel. With carabaos, it is a sign of the rogdérog disease. 
Cf. letlet(én) and panaténg. See: panaténg. 

bitig: A kind of wart, an excrescence or protuberance on the face, re- 
sembling an ordinary wart, but smaller, softer and less black. Cf. 
(tokak)tékak. See: lettég. 

butiléw: Protrusion of the uterus into the vagina. See: (ma)alis(an). 

buttitg: Having a pot-belly, a protuberant belly. Said of adults, espe- 
cially males. Cf. (agbu)bussdég. 

Other peculiarities of stature: (agbu)bussdg, (gayong)gaydéng, (kas 
la tiwan)tiwan, kawdg, pandék, doriri, (ag)luk-6b, kubbé, ayydkos, 
aringkék, tingig, kippit, (ag)kavil. 

ddig: Cf. sdrut. 

daldél: Speaking with difficulty. As described by the Iloko: speaking 
like a man, who is chewing betel nut. See: mital. 
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(agpa)déra: To expectorate blood (hemoptysis) ; to vomit blood (hema- 
temesis.) Ddra means “blood”; the prefix agpa means “to cause, to 
order.” 

Other hemorrhages: (ag)dariigdéiigo, (ag)sika, (ag)daraodé, (ka)- 
dawi(dn). See also: stigat. 

(ag)daraodé: To suffer a morbidly copious discharge of the menses; 
e. g., after having lifted up a heavy object, after having been beaten, ete. 
Cf. (ka)dawi(dn). See: (ma)alis(dn), (agpa)déra. 

(ag)daringéngo: To bleed at the nose (epistaxis or nosebleed). See: 
(agpa)dara, panatéiyg. 

(ka)dawi(dn): Menses, menstruation, menstrual discharge. Kadawidn 
also means “habit, custom.” Synonym: (sarga)ili. Cf. (ag)daraods. 
See: (ma)alis(dn), (agpa)déra. 

doling: Cf. gilab. 

(ag)dongér: To shake the head with a slight, rapid, continuous move- 
ment, from side to side, as old women do. Cf. (agtaity)targ-éd. See: 
(ag )lammin. 

doriri: Having a protuberant breech, projecting buttocks. See: buttitg. 

digul: With one or more wens or sebaceous cysts. Said of the scalp or 
any part of the body, but more especially of the bridge of the nose, which, 
in this case, looks like having been smashed and flattened out, so as to form 
ugly protuberances on both sides. See: lettég, panatérg. 

(na)dinor: Injured, hurt; bruised, contused. Any lesion, bruise, frac- 
ture or the like; any bodily injury causing severe pain. When the injury 
is external, nadinor is sometimes used in opposition to nasigat, wounded. 
See: stgat. 

(ag)dungsd: To fall asleep, to drowse, to doze. Before going to bed. 
Cf. saguyepyep(én). See: saguyepyep(én). 

(ag)direk: To run. Said of the ear, when discharging pus or other 
matter. Diuérek means “ cerumen or earwax.” 

Other affections of the ear: (nakab)kabladw(an), rituig, risay, 
kopiléng, piigud, bangking, tile. 

(um)baél: To swell, to tumefy; when the swelling extends over a com- 
paratively large area and shows no sign of external injury or core. More 
especially to have dropsy, beriberi. From the stem ebbdl. Cf. l(um)tég. 
See: lettég. gaddtl: Itch, scabies, mange; scab. Cf. gudgid. 

Other skin diseases: gudgitd, urisit, bagds ling-ét, (agra)rasd, 
(supot)sipot, dok, barkés, kiurad, ktirad ti bdlo, labait, mémo, 
samrid(en), burtéiig, toké, kaméras, kitel, (ag)katiitg, (ag)tarin- 
daniim, kamdnaw, (ag)arglit, last. See also: lettég. 

(na)gimud: Poisoned; after having eaten or drunk food or drink 
poisoned by man, not naturally poisonous. Cf. sabidorg. 

garadgéd: Scratch; a slight, superficial wound. Synonym: garomidd. 
Cf. (na)karamit(an). See: stigat. 

(ag)garadugid: To gurgle. A gurgling sound produced in the bowels. 
See: (ag)stkal. 
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garomidd: Cf. garadgdd. 

(gayong)gayérg: Whose fat or flesh shakes or vibrates (when in 
motion). Said of obese, excessively corpulent, very fat or fleshy persons. 
See: buttiig. 

gidgid: Cf. médgid. 

gilab: Having a cast in the eye, a slight squint. Synonym: doling. 
Cf. pangkis. See: pargkis. 

gitéb: Whose teeth clatter. When suffering from fever, ete. Cf. 
(ag) ngaretngét. See: (ag)lammin, toppél. 

gitiw: Having a wound or scar, at or near the mouth. See: gusiig, 
stgat. 

gudgtid: An exanthema or eruption on the skin, characterized by very 
small vesicles, that have the same color throughout, and contain no pus; 
the affected surface is more or less wet and itches greatly. Gudgiid is 
sometimes, although improperly, called gaddil, “itch.” See: gaddil. 

gurigur: Fever. Synonym: pitdot. Cf. (ag)payegpég. 

gusing: Harelipped. The same term is applied to earthenware notched 
at the rim. 

Other affections of the mouth: soridb, tammi, piwak, piwis, 
(ag)lingis, (maka)rongiit, gitiw, (ag)lupték, mémo, (ag)marg- 
mang, dras, (agka)kdtay, (kabul)kabil, timel. See also: toppdl, 
(agpa)pdraw, angkit, mital. 

(na)iddal(dn): Whose throat (pharynx or gullet) is obstructed by a 
sharp object; e. g., when a fishbone, a spine, etc. sticks in one’s throat. 
Cf. (najispal(dn) and (najltot(dn). See: (agpa)pdraw. 

(sanga)ili: Cf. (ka)dawi(dén). From ili, town, and the prefix saga 
of units. Sagaili also means “ stranger, guest.” 

(na)ispal(dn): Whose throat (pharynx or gullet) is obstructed by food, 
experiencing difficulty in getting the food down the throat. In such a 
case, one has to drink to get it down. Cf. (na)iddal(dn) and (na)ltot(dn). 
See: (agpa)pdraw. 

kdbaw: Doting, dotard, whose mind is impaired by age, in second 
childhood. Kdbaw, in its form nakdbaw, also means “light”, and is said 
of wine, tobacco, etc. See: (agu)tyong. 

kabbi: Cf. pagal, 

(ag)kabitég: To be marked or streaked with one or more wales or 
stripes. Cf. l(immiitem. See: lettég, stgat. 

(nakab)kabladw(an): A disease characterized by general debility, 
softening of the ears and clammy perspiration. Literally: having been 
greeted. The sick person is supposed to have been caressed by the ghost 
of a dead relative. Cf. (na)lugdn(an). See: (ag)direk, (ma)talimidaw. 

Other diseases related to superstitions: (na)lugdén(an), (na)- 
padsing(an), (maka)regrég, (nai)kiring, (na)burdbur. 

(kabul) kabil: Masticating with difficulty, unable to chew or masticate, 
e. g., a toothless person. See: toppdl, gusting. 

(ag)kalatokét: To shake, to tremble. Said of the knees. A sign of 
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debility. Agkalatokét ti timengna: he is very weak, very feeble; literally: 
his knees shake, tremble. See: (ag)lammin, pilay, (ma) talimidaw. 

kamdénaw: Patches of discolored skin. They are much paler than the 
rest of the Iloko’s skin and tend to spread. See: gaddil. 

(ag)kamatd: To have a kind of ophthalmia, characterized by redness of 
the eyeballs and discharge of abundant gum. From matd “eye.” Cf. 
magid. 

Other diseases of the eyes: médgid, (ag)mikat, binga, ti matéd. See 
also: pangkis. 

kambal: With a double yolk. Said of eggs. 

kamméor: Bump; a protuberance or swelling resulting from a bump or 
blow. See: lettég, stigat. 

kaméras: Measles, rubeola. Cf. burtéitg and toké. See: gaddil. 

kaméro: Pustule, pimple. Synonym: taramidoiy. See: lettég. 

(agka)kapsit: To feel weak, feeble, debilitated, exhausted. Synonym: 
(agka)kdpuy. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(agka)képuy: Cf. (agka)kapsit. 

kaptyo: Blister, whether caused by a burn or other injury. Synonym: 
laptiyok. Cf. botto(dn). See: lettég. 

karabukob(én): To have a sore throat, e. g., after having been shout- 
ing for some time. Cf. (agpa)pdéraw. See: (agpa)péraw. 

(na)karais(an): Cf. (na)karamit(an). 

(na)karamit(an): Scratched, by nails or claws. Synonym: (na)- 
karais(an). Cf. garadgdd. See: stgat. 

(ag)karominas: To be affected with the sickness, mortal in some cases, 
resulting from the eating of karominas, a kind of medusa or jellyfish. One 
experiences a very disagreeable and strong itching sensation in the throat, 
much stronger than that which occasionally results from the eating of taro 
rhizomes. See: (agpa)péraw. 

(agka)kétay: To have the mouth filled with saliva; in the case of 
children or idiots: to drivel, to dribble, to drool, to sliver, to slabber, to 
slobber. See: gusing, (agu)iyong. 

(ag)katitg: To have leprosy, lepra; to be leprous, a leper. Namely: 
the itching variety. Cf. kutel. See: gaddil. 

kawdég: A very tall man, much taller than the generality of his com- 
panions. Synonym: kawdkaw. Cf. pandék. See: buttiig. 

kawdkaw: Cf. kawédg. 

(ag)kawitl: To cross the legs, either the thighs, when sitting in a 
chair, ete., or the shanks, when sitting on the ground, with the knees 
upturned or in tailor’s fashion. See: buttitig. 

kawtitg: Knock-kneed, inkneed; whose great toe is separated from the 
others and points more or less sidewise; whose thumb points sidewise 
more than usual, whatsoever its position. Synonym: kiwiig. See: pilay, 
pokol. 

kelkel(én): To cough, to have repeated fits of coughing. A symptom 
of influenza, a cold, bronchitis, etc., not: of tuberculosis. Cf. (ag)uyék. 
See: (agpa)pdraw. 
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(lettég a pa)kléb: An abscess or a boil, which discharges its pus inside, 
and consequently may occasion blood poisoning. Literally: overturned 
abscess or boil. Pakléb, from the stem kelléb, “cover”, and the prefix 
pa, “to cause, to order”, means “with mouth or aperture downward.” 
Cf. lettég. See: lettég. 

kidd: Walking with abdomen protruding. Said also of women in the 
last stages of pregnancy. Cf. sarangkinud and taloitgkidd. 

Other peculiarities of gait: talowtgkidd, sarangkinud, akkdng, (ag)- 
taraddék, baringgriny, pillakis, (bina)bdi. See also: pilay. 

kilat: With one or both lower eyelids stretched downward. See: 
pangkis. 

kilit: One of whose eyes appears smaller than the other, being usually 
half-closed by the eyelids, e. g. through the presence of an epicanthus. 
Cf. kosipét, kiyep and liskabévig. See: paigkis. 

kimat(én): To be struck by lightning. 

kippit: Flattened sidewise. Said of the head. See: bwuttitig. 

(agkiray)kirdy: To be blink-eyed; to wink, to blink, to nictate, to 
nictitate habitually or repeatedly; to scintillate, to sparkle, to twinkle. 
Said of persons, of fire, stars, ete. Agkirédy means “to wink,” a single 
action. Cf. (ag)kuridemdém. See: saguyepyep(én). 

(nai)kiritg: To have a kind of shaking palsy. Kiriig is the name of a 
period of days, approximately from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth of 
October, and of the atmospheric disturbances, which usually occur at that 
time; popular imagination has associated with the kiriig all kinds of 
_ beliefs and superstitions. Naikiriity means literally “influenced by the 
kiriig.” See: (nakab)kabladw(an) and (ag)lammin. 

kisép: Snub-nosed; completely shorn; bare. In the first meaning, said 
of a person, who has a nose, which is smaller and flatter than usual, 
especially with reference to the bridge; in the second meaning, said of a 
person, whose hair has been cut very near to the scalp, all over the head; 
in the third meaning, said of a plot of ground, a field, etc., which has 
been cleared completely of grass, herbs, ete. See: panatéity, pultdk. 

(ag)kissiw: To have epilepsy, falling sickness. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

kiwing: Cf. kawiig. 

kodiép: A scar or blotch, rough, discolored and almost white. Cf. piglat. 
See: lettég, stgat. 

kopiléig: Flattened and distorted. Said of the ear. See: (ag)direk. 

(na)koplét(an): Abraded or abrased. Said of the skin; when a person 
is wounded by abrasion or superficial excoriation. Synonym: (na)lupsit- 
(an). Cf. stigat, latlét, and (na)kulatlét(an). See: sigat. 

korérap: With defective eyesight; myope, myopic, shortsighted, near- 
sighted; farsighted, hypermetrope, hypermetropic, presbyope, presbyopic. 
Synonyms: arrdp, matén manék. See: bulsék. 

(ag)korarét: To be affected with convulsion, cramp, tetanus; to shrink 
from cold. Cf. (agku)kurét. See: (ag)lammin, (ma)talimidaw. 

korirep: With upturned eyeballs. This defect prevents the affected 
person from looking down. See: parngkis. 
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(ag)koriteg: To shrivel. Said of leaves; this is due to plant disease. 
See: apldt. 

kosipét: One or both eyes appearing smaller than usual, e. g. when one 
or both eyes are provided with an epicanthus, or prolongation of a fold of 
the skin of the upper eyelid over the inner angle or both angles of the 
eye, common in Mongolians. Cf. kilit, kiyep, liskabéng and piigkit. See: 
pangkis. 

kubbé6: With crooked, curved back; bending down, stooping (especially 
while walking) ; humpbacked, hunchbacked. Cf. ayydékos. See: buttizig. 

(na)kulatlét(an): Skinned, flayed, excoriated, peeled. Cf. latiét and 
(na)koplaét(an). See: stgat. 

kultép: With very small penis. See: burtgdw. 

kirad: A contagious affection of the skin, characterized by the ap- 
pearance of discolored whitish patches, covered with vesicles or powdery 
scales, and at times itching greatly; a kind of tetter or ringworm. It 
occasionally spreads over the whole body, except the sole of the foot and 
the palm of the hand, giving the affected individual a dirty appearance 
and a characteristic smell. See: gaddil. 

ktirad ti bélo: The labait skin disease, when affecting the hands. 
Literally: ktirad of bamboo. Cf. labait. See: gaddil. 

(ag)kuridemdém: To wink at irregular intervals, to blink (when 
scarcely awake), to glimmer, to wink, to flicker. Said of drowsy persons, 
of lamps, fire, ete. Ci. (agkiray)kirdy. See: saguyepyep(én). 

(agku)kurét: To stand all shrunk up. Said of sick fowls. Synonyms: 
(ag) kuyaydt, (agku)kuyot. Cf. (ag)korarét. 

kitel: Leprosy, lepra; leper. This variety causes no itching. Cf. (ag)- 
kating. See: gaddil. 

(ag)kuyayét: Cf. (agku)kurot. 

(ag)kuyegyég: Cf. (ag) pigergér. 

kitiyep: With eyes half-shut, blinking. Synonym: siyep. Cf. kilit, 
kosipét and liskabéiiy. See: parngkis. 

(agku)kuyét: Cf. (agku)kurét. 

labait: An inflammatory disease of the skin, affecting the cheeks, and 
characterized by discoloration and very strong itching, a kind of herpes or 
tetter; it generally begins with a small round patch, which spreads when 
scratched, and it disappears only after some four years, leaving a per- 
manent mark. Cf. kurad ti bélo. See: gaddil. 

(na)laméw: Scalded, burnt (with hot liquid or steam). Cf. (na)sinit. 
See: stgat. 

(aglam)lamigo: To be affected with a chronic disease, consisting in a 
kind of cold-bloodedness. Such persons are exceedingly sensitive to cold; 
they feel cold when there is a little draft, the smallest breeze, when they 
are slightly startled, ete. See: (ag)lammin. 

(lam)lamiis(en): Cf. (ag)lammin. 

(ag)lammin: To feel cold, to be chilled, to shiver with cold, to have a 
chill (caused by exposure to cold or wet), to tremble, to shake from 
cold. Synonym: (lam)lamits(en). 
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Other similar affections: (aglam)lamigo, (ag)korarét, (na) padsing- 
(an), (ag)pigergér, (nai)kiring, (ag)payegpég, (ag)kalatokét, gitab, 
(ag)dongér, (agtang)tang-éd, (agsid)sidddaw, s(um)gdér. See also: 
(ma) talimidaw. 

laptiyok: Cf. kaptyo. 

lasi: Dandruff. See: gaddil, pultdk. 

latlét: Gall, chafe, fray, a sore or wound in the skin from rubbing. The 
latlit appears only on the back of horses and on the buttocks of persons. 
Cf. (na)kopldt(an) and (na)kulatlét(an). See: stgat. 

letlet(én): Whose nose is obstructed, having catarrh of the nose. The 
affected person experiences difficulty in breathing. Cf. (ag)biteg and 
panaténg. See: panaténg. 

lettég: Boil, furuncle; abscess. Cf. alunit and (lettég a pa)kléb. 

Other excrescences and tumors: (lettég a pajkléb, alunit, kaméro, 
binga ti mati, dok, busigit, (agba)bard, kaptiyo, l(um)tég, (um)- 
bal, pagal, ampo(én), bekkel(dn), digul, kamméor, (ag)kabitég, 
botto(dn), bitig, (tokak) tékak, riting, siding, (ag)b(in)atlag, piglit, 
birit, kodidp. See also: gaddil, l(um)tég. 

l(um)tég: To swell, to tumefy; to become infected (tainted with morbid 
matter). From the stem lettég. Cf. (wm)bédl. 

Other infections: (maka)sisup, (agpak)pakilo. See also: lettég. 

(ag)litgus: To make a wry face, a grimace, at the same time slightly 
shaking the head, e. g., when hearing something unpleasant. See: gus#rg. 

(na)lisay(dn): To have a kind of indigestion or dyspepsia. Its most 
‘striking symptoms are pain in the abdomen, immediately after meals, 
diarrhea and evacuation of almost undigested food. See: (agi)bléqg. 

liskabéngy: With eyes almost completely shut. The eyelids of such per- 
sons are abnormally large, and their eyelashes almost invisible. Cf. kiélit, 
kosipét and ktiyep. See: pangkis. 

l(imm)item: Become livid, either by sickness or by contusion or whip- 
ping. Cf. (ag)kabitég. See: stgat. 

(na)lodék(an): Pricked, the instrument not remaining in the wound. 
Cf. (na)puris(an). See: stgat. 

(na)ltot(én): To choke, having swallowed the wrong way. From the 
stem lottét. Cf. (najiddal(dn) and (naj)ispal(dén). See: (agpa)pdéraw. 

(agli)lua: To be watery, tearful, weeping, shedding tears. Said of the 
eyes. Lud means “tear.” See: saguyepyep(én). 

(na)lugén(an): Indwelt; obsessed, possessed. A further development of 
the sickness described under (nakab)kabladw(an), which appears when the 
person in question starts talking; the ghost is supposed to have entered 
the patient’s body. Said also of persons believed to be favored with the 
indwelling of a saint, or to be possessed by an evil spirit. From the stem 
liigan, “vehicle”, the passive prefix na and the locative suffix an. Cf. 
(nakab)kabladw(an). See: (nakab)kabladw/(an). 

lugpi: Cripple, lame, unable to walk straight, paralytic, palsied, para- 
lyzed in the knees. Such persons can walk only in a squatting position. 
Cf. lupisék and sapiloy. See: pilay. 
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(ag)lugsét: To have the rectum protruding. This happens occasionally 
to children having dysentery. 

(ag)luk-6b: To lean one’s head on one’s hands, with one’s elbows resting 
on the ground, while sitting or kneeling on the ground; to lean one’s head 
on one’s arm or arms, or to bow down with one’s head touching the ground, 
while kneeling on the ground; to lean one’s head on one’s arm, face down- 
ward, while lying on one’s side. To lean one’s head on one’s hands, while 
in an ordinary sitting or kneeling position, is called (ag)dtiimog. To lean 
one’s head on one of one’s hands is called (agpan)imid (from timid, 
“chin”, and the prefix agpany, #7 and t being combined into x). To lie 
face downward is called (agpa)kléb (from kelléb, “cover”; cf. (lettég a 
pa)kléb). See: buttizg. 

lunay(én): To have hysterodynia or pain in the uterus, after childbirth, 
occasioned by the failure of the blood to flow out; after the latter has been 
evacuated, the pain ceases. See: (ag)stkal, (ma)alis(dn). 

lingas: With glans partially uncovered. Said of the penis in a state 
of erection. Cf. pirtgjat. See: burigdw. 

(na)lungsét: Cf. (na)lungtot. 

(na)lungtét: Rotten, decayed, putrefied, corrupted, decomposed, tainted, 
spoiled, putrid. Synonym: (na)lwitgsét. Cf. (ag)rinot. 

lupisdk: Cripple, lame, unable to stand or to walk, unable to lie down 
straight, paralytic, palsied, paralyzed in the legs. Lupisék also means 
“sitting on the ground.” To squat or sit down upon the hams is called 
(ag)masigdad. Cf. lugpi. See: pilay. 

(na)lupsit(an): Cf. (na)koplét(an). 

(ag)lupték: To chap, to fissure, to crack. Said of the lips, the tongue, 
ete. Cf. (ag)raigidd. See: gusing, sitgat. 

migid: An inflammatory disease of the eyes, characterized by redness of 
the eyeball and gummy secretion of sebaceous matter all along the margins 
of the eyelids, a kind of bleareye or lippitudo; as a result the eyelashes 
generally. fall out. Synonym: gidgid. Cf. (ag)kamatdé and (ag)mikat. 
See: (ag)kamatd. 

(ag)mangmérg: To have inflammation of the commissures of the lips. 
See: gusty. 

matin manék: Cf. kordrap. Literally: chicken’s eye. Matd means 
“eye”; the n is a ligature. This appellation is very appropriate, as the 
sight of the Iloko korérap is dimmed more especially toward evening. 

(agma)mayé: To experience a great debility or weakness of the whole 
body, without apparent reason; it usually ends in death. See: 
(ma) talimidaw. 

melmél: Unable to speak, because the mouth is filled with food. See: 
mital. 

mémo: A children’s disease consisting in a kind of itch or scabies com- 
pletely surrounding the mouth. See: gaddil, gusting. 

(ag)mikat: To discharge gum. Said of the eyes. Cf. mdgid. See: 
(ag) kamata. 

mttal: Enunciating indistinctly or imperfectly, pronouncing defectively. 
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Said of persons who do not pronounce distinctly one or more consonants, 
e. g., the r, the d, ete. Synonym: bedddl. Cf. bedé. 

Other peculiarities of speech: bedé, béed, dalddl, melmél, (ag)igddal, 
timel. See also: gusty. 

nana: Cf. dno. 

(ag)ngddal: To experience difficulty in pronouncing, in articulating, to 
talk inarticulately, to speak indistinctly, to pronounce incompletely. Said 
of dying persons. See: mital. 

(ag)ngaretigét: To gnash repeatedly. Said of teeth, when a person 
repeatedly grinds the teeth. The single action is called (ag)gariét. Cf. 
gitéb. See: toppdl. 

ngirngir: Dirty, soiled, smeared, greasy. Said of the body, clothes, ete. 

(na)ngorét: Very fibrous, containing little meat or juice, almost entirely 
made up of fibers. Said of camotes, yam beans or sitgkamds, sugar cane, 
ete. See: apldt. 

6ngib: Whose teeth become black and decay piecemeal. Said only of 
permanent teeth. Cf. ribrib. See: toppdl. 

ongig6b: Noseless, whose nose becomes black and gradually decays. 
See: panatérg. 

(na)padstitg(an): To be affected with a disease characterized by pallor 
and cold or chilliness. This is supposed to be the result of meeting a ghost 
on the way. See: (nakab)kabladw(an), (ma)talimidaw, (ag)lammin. 

(agpak)pakilo: To be infected, to suppurate and spread, affecting the 
neighboring tissues. Said of wounds. See: l(um)tég. 

panaténg: Cold, catarrh, rheum. Cf. (ag)biteg and letlet(én). 

Other affections of the nose: (ag)biteg, letlet(én), (ag)dariitgéigo, 
ongng6b, digul, ptwis, kisdp, (na)panték, pappdp. 

pandék: Short, low in stature, dwarfish, pygmean, below the common 
stature; dwarf, pygmy. Cf. kawdg. See: buttiig. 

(na)panték: Long. Said of the nose. Cf. pappdp. See: panatény. 

pargal: Parotitis, mumps. Synonym: kabbi. See: lettég. 

pangkis: Cross-eyed, squint-eyed, squinting, strabismic, affected with 
strabismus. Cf. bangking and gilad. 

Other deformities of the eyes: gilab, kilit, kosipét, kiiyep, liskabéng, 
pingkit, korirep, kilat, birit. See also: bulsék, (ag)kamatd, 
saguyepyep (én). . 

pangok: Pestilence, plague. Any contagious or infectious epidemic dis- 
ease of animals that is virulent and devastating, e. g.: rinderpest or cattle 
plague, glanders or equinia, swine plague, hog cholera, chicken cholera or 
fowl cholera, etc. 

pappép: Short, flat. Said of the nose. Cf. (na)panték. See: 
panaténg. 

(agpa)péraw: To be hoarse. Cf. karabukob(én). 

Other affections of the throat: karabukob(én), kelkel(én), (ag)uyék, 
(ag)raérek, (ag)karominas, (na)iddal(én), (naj)ispal(dén), (na)l- 
tot(dén), (ag)saiddék, til-i(én), bekkel(dn). See also: gusting. 
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(na)parpér: Smashed, crushed, shattered, shivered, splintered. Said of 
the head, the limbs, the fingers, etc., bones, bamboos, etc. See: sigat. 

padwad: Fingerless. Said of the hand. Cf. tugkél. See: pokdl. 

(ag)payegpég: ‘To have a chill (forming the precursor of fever), to 
shiver with fever; to tremble, to shake from fever; to have chills and fever, 
fever and ague, ague, an attack or paroxysm of malaria. Rarely used for 
trembling with fear, etc. Cf. gurigur. See: (ag)lammin. 

(ag)pigergér: To tremble, to shake, to shiver, to shudder, to quake. 
Caused by old age, cold, fever, fear, etc. Synonyms: (ag)kuyegyég, 
(manjayegtég. See: (ag)lammin. 

piglat: Cicatrix, scar, naevus, blemish, birthmark. Cf. kodidp. See: 
lettég, stgat. 

piglis: Cripple, lame, paralytic, one of whose legs is paralyzed; palsied, 
paralyzed in one leg; walking with one leg trailing behind. See: pilay. 

pigstl: Hobbling slightly, walking with a slight hitch or hop, halting 
slightly, limping a little. Cf. pilay and pil-6k. See: pilay. 

(agpi)pikel: To tingle, to be prickling, prickly. The sensation some- 
times produced ina benumbed limb. Cf. (agbi)bineg. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

pilay: Limping, halting, walking lamely, hobbling, walking with a hitch 
or hop. Cf. bavgking, pigsil and pil-6k. 

Other affections of the legs or feet: pil-6k, pigstl, pighis, lupisdk, 
lugpi, sapiloy, pulikat, bakkawéng, salldkup, piwis, (ag)kalatokét, 
tugkél, kawing, tallitgaé(en). See also: kidd, pokdl. 

pillakis: Weak-kneed, tottering, walking with unsteady steps, stumbling, 
walking clumsily. See: kidd. 

pil-ék: Limping, halting, walking lamely, hobbling, walking with a hitch 
or hop, one leg being shorter than the other. Cf. bargkiig, pigsil and 
pilay. See: pilay. 

pingkit: Small; with one or both eyes smaller than usual. Cf. kosipét. 
See: paigkis. 

pttgud: One-eared, having but one ear. Synonym: réngud. Cf. 
bangking. See: (ag)direk. 

(na)piskel(dn): Sprained. Said of a piskél, any large muscle of the 
arm or of the leg. Cf. (na)blés and (na)blé. See: stgat. 

piwak: Large. Said of the mouth. See: gusig. 

piwis: Wry, twisted, distorted, crooked, contorted, awry, turned to one 
side, bent, deformed, curved, bandy. Said of the mouth, the nose, the legs, 
ete. See: gusting, panatéig, pilay. 

pokdél: One-handed, having but one hand. Cf. bargking. 

Other affections of the arms or hands: bangking, pdwad, reppéng, 
sinigkél, solpéy, ripitg, kawing, rititg, (agba)bdsil, saliwagktig. 
See also: pilay. 

puidot: Cf. gurigur. Pidot also means “ heat.” 

pulikat: Stiff, rigid (at irregular intervals). Said of one or both legs. 
See: pétlay. 

pulték: Bald. Cf. purggés. 
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Other peculiarities of the scalp: purggés, iban, sapdw, dok, lasi, kisdp. 
pingat: With glans completely uncovered. Said of the penis, e. g., of 
circumcised persons. Cf. lintgas. See: bungdw. 

punggés: Having little hair. Said more especially of girls and women. 
Cf. pulték. See: pulték. 

(na)puris(an): Pricked, the thorn, splinter, ete, remaining in the 
wound. Cf. (na)lodék(an). See: stgat. 

(na)putél(an): Beheaded, decapitated; décolleté, low-necked. Said of 
persons and dresses. See: sigat. 

(ag)rangidd: To chap, to crack, to fissure. Said of the sole of the foot. 
Cf. (ag)lupték. See: stgat. 

(ag)raérek: To have rhonchus, rale, rattle; to have death rattle. Cf. 
til-i(én). See: (agpa)pdraw, angkit. 

(agra)rasd: To be affected with a cutaneous eruption, very similar to 
prickly heat or bagds litg-ét, but caused by sitting on a carabao. Rasé is 
the name of a kind of crab. See: gaddil. 

(maka)regrég: To be affected with a disease characterized by fever and 
a kind of stupor. The person in question is supposed to have lost his soul, 
i. e., his life-giving, animating principle. Regrég means “dropping”; the 
prefix maka indicates completion of the action. See: (nakab)kabladw(an), 
(ma) talimidarw. 

reppéng: With paralyzed, lame fingers. See: pokdl. 

ribrib: Whose teeth become black and decay piecemeal. Said only of 
deciduous, temporary or milk teeth. Cf. 67gib. See: toppdl. 

ringud: Cf. pirtgud. 

riping: Double, accrete, grown together, accreting. Said of fruits, two 
fingers, two bodies, etc. See: pokdl. 

risay: Torn. Said of the ear. See: (ag)direk. 

riting: Excrescence, abnormal or unnatural growth. This appears 
chiefly at or near the ears, or as an additional thumb; it is not to be 
confounded with a wart, a wen, etc. See: (ag)direk, lettég, pokdl. 

(ag)rogérog: To be affected with a contagious or infectious disease, 
which manifests itself by much sniveling. This is a disease exclusively of 
carabaos. The same term is applied to the continual cry of hogs that are 
moving around. Cf. (ag)biteg. 

(maka)rovgiit: To laugh. Whether a loud or a suppressed laugh, 
whether showing the teeth or not. Synonym: (maka)rovgstit. See: 
gusing. 

(maka)rongstit: Cf. (maka)rongiit. 

(ag)rinot: To rot, to decay, to waste away, to wear out, to be spent 
gradually. (Na)lungtét or (na)luigsdt means “ rotten, putrefied, tainted ” 
(e. g., fruits, leaves, meat, fish, etc.). (Na)rukép means “ rotten, snapped 
easily, torn easily” (e. g., wood, timber, thread, cloth, etc.). (Na)rinot 
means “decayed, worn out, spent” (e. g., teeth, limbs, clothes, candles, 
etc.). See: toppdl. 

(ru)rusék(en): To eructate acridly, fetidly. Whether a symptom of 
dyspepsia or not. To eructate is called (ag)tig-db. See: (ma)talimidaw. 
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sabidong: Poison. Any kind of poison: food or drink, naturally poison- 
ous or artificially poisoned, and poison introduced into the body by wounds. 
Venom of snakes, ete., or artificial poison on arrows, ete., is called géita. 
Cf. (na) gémud. 

saguyepyep(én): To be very sleepy, drowsy, heavy with sleepiness, 
which is characterized by frequent yawning and the involuntary closing 
of the eyes. Synonym: yepyep(én). Cf. (ag)durngsd. 

Other affections of the eyes: (ag)duingjsd, (agkiray)kirdy, (ag)kuri- 
demdém, (agli)lua, b(um)isel, ballékot. See also: pangkis. 

(ag)saiddék: To hiccough. Cf. til-i(én). See: (agpa)péraw. 

sakit: Sickness, illness, ailment, disease, malady; pain, ache. See: 
(ma) talimidaw. 

(ag)sakit: To be sick, ill, indisposed, unwell, ailing. 

(ma)sakit: To be sick, ete. (cf. (ag)sakit); sick person, patient. 

(na)sakit: Sore, painful, aching, to ache, to hurt; sickness, ete. (cf. 
sakit). Cf. (na)ut-it. 

sakkaig: Cf. akkaig. 

saliwagkitg: Unquiet, never still, disturbing. Saliwagkiiy ti panagim- 
imana means literally: his using his hands is saliwagkiiyj. Said of persons 
who are touching and fingering whatever they see, searching and overturn- 
ing the contents of trunks and drawers, jostling everybody, ete. See: pokdl. 

sallikup: Bandy-legged. Cf. bakkawéig. See: pilay. 

sallapiding: Cf. sidiig. 

samrid(en): To be affected with rash, resulting from the touch of a 
samrid, a small black hairy caterpillar; to die from eating samrid. In 
the first meaning, said of persons; in the second, of animals. See: gaddil. 

sapdw: With seattered gray hairs, pepper-and-salt. Cf. tiban. See: 
pultak. 

saptloy: Cripple, lame, unable to walk, paralytic, palsied, paralyzed in 
the legs. Lugpi is a cripple by birth, sapiloy is not. See: pilay. 

(ag)sardaw: To be affected with a morbid craving for food. Such per- 
sons feel a longing for food several times a day, although they are not 
really hungry. Occasionally used with the simple meaning of feeling 
hungry. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

seraigkinud: Walking with knees slightly curved and abdomen slightly 
protruding at every step. In saratgkinud there is a slight jerking forward 
movement of knees and abdomen; in kidd and taloigjkidd the gait is steady. 
See: kidd. 

(sar)saripit(en): To suffer from irregular or intermittent discharge of 
urine, to urinate intermittently, a few drops at a time. See: (agi) bléiq. 

(ag)sarué: To vomit, to spew. Synonym: (ag)/bakudr. See: (ma)tali- 
midaw. 

sdrut: Phthisis, consumption, pulmonary phthisis, pulmonary consump- 
tion, tuberculosis. Synonym: ddig. 

(ma)sdé: To experience a kind of faintness, e. g., after having drunk 
cold water when in a state of perspiration. From the stem seddé. See: 
(ma) talimidaw. 

5 
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s(um)gdr: To stand on end. Said of the hair. From the stem seggér. 
See: (ag)lammin. 

(agsid)siddéaw: To be affected with a disease which makes one startle 
at every turn without apparent reason. Sidddéaw means “ wonder.” See: 
(ag) lammin. 

siding: Mole, beauty spot. Synonym: sallapidivig. See: lettég. 

(ag)sika: To have dysentery. See: (agi)bléig, (agpa)ddra. 

(ag)sikal: To feel pain in the abdomen, e. g., when a discharge from the 
intestines must take place. Cf. alimdseg and (ag)bisdleg. 


Other affections of the abdomen: (ag)bisdleg, alimdseg, lunay(én), 
(ag)bellad(dn), basisdw(en), (ag)garadugid. See also: (agi) bléiy, 
(ma) talimidaw. 
(agpa)sikal: To suffer the pangs of childbirth, to labor, to be in labor, 
to travail. The prefix agpa means “ to cause, to order.” See: (ma)alis(dn). 
sikét(en): To feel pain in one’s waist. Cf. bakrditg(en) and ballaibi(én). 
(agsi)sikkil: To be in a state of complete stiffness, to experience a gen- 
eral stiffness all over the body, e. g., after having taken a bath in a state 
of perspiration. See: (ma)talimiudaw. 
(na)sinit: Scorched, burnt (with fire or hot solids). Sometimes used 
colloquially for: tipsy, fuddled. Cf. (na)jlamdw. See: sitgat. 
sivgkél: Lame, paralytic, palsied, paralyzed in one or both hands. The 
palm of the hand of the siigkél is turned outward. Cf. solpdy. See: pokdl. 
solpdy: Lame, paralytic, palsied, paralyzed in one or both hands. The 
hand of the solpdy is simply inert, without being twisted. Cf. si/tgkdl. 
” See: pokél. 
soridb: With deformed upper lip. The upper lip of the soridb bulges 
out at its upper part, almost reaching the nose, without however changing 
the general trend and position of its border. See: gusty. 
stgat: Wound, whether stab, cut or rent. Cf. (na)kopldt(an). 


Other lesions: (na)dinor, (na)kulatlaét(an), latlét, (na)koplét(an), 
garadgdd, (na)karamit(an), (na)lodék(an), (na)ubad(dn), (na)- 
puris(an), (ag)rangidd, (ag)lupték, gitiw, birit, (ag)b(injatlag, 
piglat, kodidp, (ag)kabitég, l(imm)item, kammédor, (na)sinit, (na) 
lamdw, (na)blés, (na)blé, (na)piskel(dn), (na)putél(an), (na)- 
parpér. Seealso: (agpa)ddra. 

(supot)stipot: Nettle rash, urticaria, uredo or hives. An eruption or 
efflorescence on the body consisting of round spots, slightly raised and 
itching greatly. In general appearance, these spots resemble those occa- 
sioned by the bites of fleas and mosquitoes. Stipot means “ pouch”; the 
reduplication indicates resemblance. See: gaddil. 

surdg: Cf. burdg. 

(maka)stisup: To become infected, to suppurate. Said of wounds. 
Stisup means “sucking”; the prefix indicates active possibility or com- 
pletion of the action. See: l(um)tég. 

stiyep: Cf. kiwyep. In several other Philippine dialects, stiyep means 
* sleeping.” 
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tabbél: Hard evacution from the intestines. Cf. (ag)buris. See: 
(agi) bléng. 

(ma)talimidaw: To feel dizzy, giddy, vertiginous; to be affected with 
vertigo, swimming of the head; to be fainting, swooning. Cf. (agulaw-)- 
tilaw. 

Other sensations: (agulaw-)tlaw, (ma)sdé, tarobady(en), (ma)bisin, 
(ag)sardaw, (ag)kalatokét, (agka)kapstt, (ma)birdbid, (agma)- 
mayo, (ma)tiltil, (nakab)kabladw(an), (agbe)besség, avgin(en), 
(na)padsing(an), (agsi)sikkil, til-i(én), (ag)kissitw, (ag)korarét, 
(maka)regrég, (agbi)bineg, (agpi)ptkel, bettég, tortéb, (na)barték, 
(ag)sarud, (ru)rusék(en), sakit, (na)ut-tit, ayam(én), alimbasdg- 
(en). See also: (ag)lammin, (ag)stkal. 

tallingad(en): To decay. Said of the nail of a toe, which starts decay- 
ing at one of its corners, through constant contact with earth. See: pilay. 

talongkidd: Walking with curved body, its central part protruding 
forward. The kidd walk with only the abdomen protruding, the talotgkidd 
with the whole body protruding, from legs to chest. Cf. kidd and 
sarangkinud. See: kidd. 

tammi: With protruding underlip. See: gusty. 

(agtang)taig-¢d: To move the head up and down with a slight, rapid, 
continuous movement, as old men do. Agtartgj-éd means “to nod”; the 
reduplication of the stem marks the progressive form “to be nodding.” 
Cf. (ag)dongér. See: (ag)lammin. 

(ag)taraddék: To trip, to move with light quick steps. See: kidd. 

(man)dérak: To stop flowering. Said of the sabuitgdnay, the unopened 
flower cluster of the banana. From the stem tdrak and the prefix mavig, 
the final #7 of the prefix being combined with the initial t of the stem 
into n. Tardken means “to remove a litter of swine.” See: aplét. 

taramidong: Cf. kaméro. 

(ag)tarindantiim: To have a kind of affection of the skin resembling 
blistering; it affects hands and feet and is caused by prolonged soaking. 
Derived from daniwim “water.” See: gaddil. 

tarobady(en): To experience a feeling of weakness or debility, which 
happens in the morning, when one failed to eat the previous evening. See: 
(ma) talimiidar. 

(man)ayegtég: Cf. (ag)pigergér. From the stem tayegtég and the pre- 
fix mang, the final 7g of the prefix being combined with the initial t of 
the stem into n. 

til-i(én): To have convulsions, spasms. Said of dying children, whose 
respiration is intermingled with frequent hiccups. Cf. (ag)rérek and 
(ag)saiddék. See: (agpa)péraw, (ma)talimidaw. 

(ma) tiltil: To feel weak, feeble. Which is a result of excessive handling 
by parents, owners, etc. while young. Said of persons and animals. See: 
(ma) talimidaw. 

titgig: Leaning sidewise, inclined sideways. Said of the head. Cf. 
ayyékos. See: buttiig. 
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(kas la tiwan)tiwan: Tall and lean. Said of persons. Literally: like 
a swordfish. See: buttidg. 

(tokak)tékak: Wart. Cf. bitig. See: lettég. 

toké: Chicken pox, varicella. Cf. burté&ity and kaméras. See: gaddil. 

toppél: Having lost one or more teeth. 

Other affections of the teeth: (kabul)kabil, (ag)rinot, ribrib, digib, 
b(in)ukbik, (agwali)wali, gitdb, (ag)ngaretigét. See also: gusty. 
tortéb: A kind of spasm, resembling the angina pectoris or spasm of 
the chest. As described by the Iloko: a very painful disease consisting 
in a sense of suffocating contraction or tightening of the lower part of the 
chest, which subsequently moves from place to place, chest, head, shoulders, 
waist, legs, etc. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

tugkél: Without toes. Said of the foot. Tugkél means literally “ plant- 
ing or fixing in place some long and narrow object,” e. g. a candle, a 
pole, ete. Cf. pdwad. See: pilay. 

tuleng: Deaf. See: (ag)direk. 

(agturing)tirivtg: To put forth leaves smaller than usual, below the 
normal size. A plant disease. TJurwigtirivy is also the name of a small, 
almost round, much flattened fish. See: apldt. 

(na)ubad(dn): Chafed, fretted. See: stgat. 

tiban: Gray, hoary; gray-haired, gray-headed. Cf. sapdw. See: pultdk. 

(agulaw-jilaw: To feel dizzy, giddy, vertiginous, faint, inclined to 
. swoon; to be affected with vertigo, swimming of the head. Cf. (ma)- 
talimtiidaw. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

timel: Dumb, mute. See: gusintg, mital. 

urisit: A cutaneous eruption of red pimples, resembling those of prickly 
heat or bagds lintg-ét, but larger, and occasionally spreading over the whole 
body. See: gaddil. 

(na)ut-tit: Sore, aching. Cf. (na)sakit. See: (ma)talimidaw. 

(ag)uyék: To cough. A general term, sometimes used specifically for 
the cough of consumptives. Cf. kelkel(én). See: (agpa)pdraw. 

(agu)tiyory or (agma)tiyong: To be insane, mad, crazy, demented, 
mentally deranged, of unsound mind, lunatic, moonstruck, idiotic, feeble- 
minded, imbecile; to be affected with dementia, insanity, folly, madness, 
mental alienation, mental derangement, lunacy, idiocy, imbecility, feeble- 
mindedness. Cf. (bul) buldn(en). 

Other mental diseases: (bul)buldn(en), kdbaw, (agka)kdtay. 


(agwali)wdli: To be loose. Said of teeth. See: toppdl. 


yepyep(én): Cf. saguyepyep(én). Probably not genuine loko. 





WHENCE CAME THE SUMERIANS? 


GrEorGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


If the Elamites or their close kindred were the first to settle in 
the alluvial region, which later became Babylonia, as now seems 
probable from the testimony of the pottery, they were not long in 
undisputed possession of the field, for they were at the dawn of 
history displaced or submerged by a people whom we call the 
Sumerians, though we do not know what they called themselves. 
The Sumerians were in Babylonia before the dawn of history— 
how long before, Mr. Woolley’s discoveries at Ur are just reveal- 
ing—and contributed most to its civilization. They were a highly 
cultured agricultural people, when they entered the country.’ 
Whence they came, we do not know. It was formerly thought that 
they came from the East and were somehow akin to the Elamites,® 
but it is now clear that they represented a civilization distinct from 
and independent of that of Elam. They spoke an agglutinative 
language * quite distinct from that of Elam;* they made a type 
of pottery quite different from that found at Susa,° and they were 





Sumer, the name by which southern Babylonia was called after about 
2400 B.c., appears to be a corruption of the name Girsu, the Sumerian 
name of one of the quarters of Lagash. In the earliest inscriptions the 
name is frequently written SU-GIR or SUN-GIR: this might easily be cor- 
rupted into Sumir or Sumer. For presentations of this theory see H. 
Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 58, n. 6; Rogers, History of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, I, 356, and Barton, Semitic Origins, 192, n. 1. 

2 See C. L. Woolley, The Sumerians, Oxford, 1929, chs. I and II. There 
is much in ch. I concerning the ethnology, however, from which one must 
dissent. 

3 See, ec. g., the late W. H. Ward in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, New Ser. Vol. IX, 1905, pp. 77 ff. 

‘For details see S. Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, Paris, 1911; F. 
Delitzsch, Sumerische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1914: and O. Poebel, Grund- 
viige der sumerischen Grammatik, Rostock, 1923. 

® See, e. g., the specimens of the language published by Scheil in de Mor- 
gan’s Délégation en Perse, vols. III, V, VI, and XIV. 

° Cf. de Morgan’s Délégation en Perse, vol. XIII, with the pottery pic- 
tured in de Sarzec’s Découvertes en Chaldée. Specimens of both kinds are 
pictured in Frankfort’s Study of Pottery in the Ancient Near East, I. 
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the authors of a pictographic system of writing that was clearly 
not of Elamite origin.’ A few years ago one was inclined to seek 
their origin in the north, and to hope that further study of the 
Caucasian languages might bring to light some dialect akin to the 
Sumerian tongue, but that hope seems at present to be vain. The 
work of those who have tried to prove it is not convincing.* There 
is much to be said for the theory that the Sumerians entered Baby- 
lonia from the south, approaching it via the Persian Gulf, and that 
they came from a warm country. In the first place, they are found 
in control of cities in southern Babylonia. While specimens of 
their are have been found as far north as the city of Ashur,® Sumer- 
ian control during the historical period did not extend north of 
Kutha. If they ever had control of Kish and Opis, they lost it just 
at the dawn of history to the Akkadians. Agade and Babylon were 
distinctly Semitic cities. Other indications of a southern origin 
are that their dress consisted, as numerous statues and reliefs show, 
of a skirt, which left the body nude from the waist up *°—a type 
of dress which hardly originated in a cold climate. Further, on 
solemn religious occasions, when Sumerians were officiating before 
the gods, they discarded all clothing, and were entirely nude." 

If they came from the south, the question, whence they migrated, 
is a most interesting one. Some have attempted recently to find 
the original home of the Sumerians in the valley of the Indus. 
As long ago as 1912 three inscribed seals of an unusual character 





7 Cf. the Elamite writing of the earliest time in Délégation en Perse, 
vol. VI, with the Sumerian as set forth in Barton’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of Babylonian Writing, Leipzig, 1913. 

*For attempts to establish a connection see M. Tseretheli’s articles, 
“Sumerian and Georgian ” in JRAS, 1914, 1-36; 1915, 255-288, and 1916, 
1-58; also C. Autran, “Suffixes pluriels asianiques et caucasians”, in 
Babyloniaca VIII, 1924, 59ff., and F. Bork, “Das Sumerisch eine kau- 
kasische Sprache” in OLZ. XXVII, 1924, 169 f. 

°Cf. W. Andrae, Die archaischen Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, Leipzig, 
1922, p. 56, also Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria to the Year 
1000, London, 1928, ch. VI. 

2° See, e. g., the picture of Ur-Nina and his family on the plaque pic- 
tured in de Sarzec’s Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 2bis; the various statues 
of Gudea pictured in the same work, and the statue of Lugaldaudu in 
Banks’ Bismya, p. 191. 

11 A good example of this is afforded by the plaque from Nippur pub- 
lished in Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Pl. XVI, and often 
reproduced elsewhere. 
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were found at Harappa on the Ravi in the Panjab.*? Since 1924 
the Archaeological survey of India has excavated both at Har- 
appa and at Mohenjo-daro, in Sind on the Indus, in strata 
far below those which yield Buddhistic antiquities, sites in which 
they have found hundreds of inscribed objects.1* A few of the 
signs in these inscriptions (twenty-five out of one hundred and 
eighteen signs) resemble Sumerian charaeters so closely that, if 
all the signs were harmonious with these, we should have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the writing Sumerian. These inscriptions 
were found in connection with brick buildings and pavements 
which closely resemble the brick-work of the Sumerians in Baby- 
lonia of the period of the third dynasty of Ur, 2400-2300 s. c. 
These facts taken together have led some enthusiastic students *' 
to connect the beginnings of civilization in India with the Sumer- 
ians. As ninety-three of the characters in the inscriptions which 
the present writer has seen do not resemble Sumerian characters 
at all, some of them resembling Hittite hieroglyphs more, and some 
of them characters in early Chinese writing, while one or two 
resemble Egyptian hieroglyphs, the inscriptions cannot be Sumer- 
ian.*° They represent an independent evolution of picture-writing, 





12 They were published by Arthur Venis in JRAS, 1912, pp. 699-703. 

18 See Sir John Marshall’s article, “ First Light from a long Forgotten 
Civilization: New Discoveries of an Unknown Pre-historic Part of India ” 
in the Illustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1924, p. 528; also the issue for 
Jan. 7, 1928, p. 10; and The Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1922-23, pp. 102-104; 1923-24, pp. 47-54 and pl. XIX; 1924-25, 
pp. 60-80 and pls. XXII and XXVIII. 

14 Professor A. H. Sayce first called attention to the Sumerian resemb- 
lances in an article in The Illustrated London News of Sept. 27, 1924, 
p. 566. He was followed by C. J. Gadd and Sidney Smith in the same 
journal for Oct. 4, 1924, pp. 614, 615. The hint thus given was taken up 
by L. A. Waddell in his book The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, Lon- 
don, 1925—a book thoroughly unsound in method. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, 
an Indian scholar, building on Waddell’s work, published in 1927, at 
Madras, a book entitled The Sumerian Origin of the Laws of Manu—the 
trend of which is sufficiently indicated by its title. The last two works 
certainly are based on unreality. 

** The writer has care“ully compared the signs in these Indian seals 
with Chinese, Elamite, Sumerian, Egyptian, Hittite, Cretan, and Cypriote 
characters, and has no hesitation in saying that it is independent of them 
all. His conclusions have been published in Vol. VIII of the Annual of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. Influence from the Indus on 
early Sumerian art has been suggested to Sidney Smith (Zarly History of 
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as independent of all other systems as the Chinese, Elamite, Sumer- 
ian, Egyptian, Hittite, and Cretan systems are independent of one 
another. The Indian origin of the Sumerians cannot be predicated 
on the basis of these discoveries. Possibly there was an interchange 
of commerce between Sumer and the Indus, which led to the adop- 
tion of a few Sumerian characters, but it is not necessary to sup- 
pose even that; for the resemblance of a few characters in the two 
systems may be accidental, just as the resemblance between some 
of these Indian characters and Chinese and Hittite must be acci- 
dental. 

If we cannot connect the Harappa and Mohenjo-daro seals with 
the Sumerians, we have no evidence connecting the Sumerians 
with India. Of course they may have originated in some Indian 
center further away than the Indus, though that is not probable. 
Others have thought of some point on the shores of Persia, accessi- 
ble by water to southern Babylonia; the only difficulty with this 
theory is that we know of no center in that region where traces of 
such a civilization have been found. As plausible a theory would 
be that they originated in Oman in eastern Arabia, and that the 
curious people in the mountains of Oman, who, according to Har- 
’ rison,?® still adore the rising sun with religious exercises in an 
unknown tongue, may be their descendants. It is possible that such 
a people might have descended from survivors of palaeolithic man, 
who, during the floods at the end of the glacial epoch, survived in 
the mountains of Oman. Until we have more evidence, this theory, 
however ill supported, is as good as any other. 

However, before committing ourselves to any theory, we should 
ask whether the examination of skulls from ancient tombs affords 
us any evidence of the racial affiliations of the Sumerians. Up to 
the present time the results of two such investigations are avail- 
able: L. H. Dudley Buxton’s examination of the skulls found by 





Assyria to 1000 B. C., London, 1928, pp. 49-52), by the resemblance of a 
bull pictured on a seal found by Woolley at Ur (The Antiquaries’ Journal, 
Vol. VIII No. 1, Jan., 1928, p. 26 and pl. XI, no. 2) to the pictures of 
bulls on these Indian seals. It is doubtful, however, whether the charac- 
teristics referred to may not be due to psychological similarity, since 
they appear also on a prehistoric Egyptian plaque (see de Morgan, Pré- 
histoire orientale, II, 140). If there is a connection, it is difficult to 
think of its having originated in India. 
i¢ P, W. Harrison, The Arab at Home, New York, 1924, p. 99. 
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Mackay at Kish,*’ and Sir Arthur Keith’s study of those found 
by Woolley at Tell-el-Ubaid.** 

At Kish eight skulls were found in a prehistoric tomb. Of 
these, five Buxton found to be dolichocephalic in type, consistent in 
form and comparable to those of the pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
though with certain minor differences. Two of the skulls were 
brachycephalic or round-headed. The Brachycephals are divided 
by ethnologists into two classes. One is represented by the Alpine 
and other western races, the other by the Mongoloids. The round- 
headed skulls from Kish resembled the western rather than the 
eastern type. Buxton thinks the dolichocephalic skulls at Kish 
were those of Semites, while the round-headed skulls he thinks 
belonged to Sumerians. The indisputable facts of importance are 
the differences in the types of the skulls. Before accepting Bux- 
ton’s interpretation, other facts should be considered. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s investigation is based on an examination of 
two groups of skulls; one from Tell-el-Ubaid, buried at the very 
dawn of history by a people who employed the Sumerian language 
and script, and who were presumably, therefore, Sumerians; the 
other from a cemetery at Ur containing bodies from 1900-1700 
B.C., buried by people who spoke Akkadian. Keith found the 
Sumerians to be dolichocephalic with large brain capacity. Their 
skulls resembled remarkably those of the pre-dynastic Egyptians 
described by Morant,’® and Keith thinks that somatically the 
Sumerians and the pre-dynastic Egyptians had a common ancestry. 
He also regards them as belonging to the same race which today 
occupies Mesopotamia. It goes without saying that the present 
population of Iraq is largely Semitic and Arabic, since to our cer- 
tain knowledge it has been overrun with wave after wave of Semites 
for the last 5000 years. He found here no trace of the round- 
headed Hittite or Mongoloid type. The skulls from the Semitic 
cemetery at Ur, 1900-1700 B.c., were of the same dolichocephalic 
type, but possessed a smaller brain-capacity. The inhabitants of 
Ur at this period were apparently intellectually considerably in- 
ferior to the people of Tell-el-Ubeid of two thousand years earlier. 
So far as the testimony of the skulls enables one to tell, however, 





77 Published in Langdon’s Kish, Paris, 1924, pp. 115-125. 
18 Published in Hall and Woolley’s Eacavation of Tell-al-Ubaid, London 
and Philadelphia, 1927, pp. 214-240. 1° Biometrika, 1925, p. 1 ff. 
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they belonged to the same race. We know only from the testimony 
of the inscriptions that they were peoples speaking languages in 
no way related to one another. 

These results are strikingly different from Buxton’s, for Buxton 
thought the Sumerian round-headed. It must be remembered that 
Buxton was not guided by inscriptions in assigning his skulls to 
races, and that since he wrote our knowledge of the elements which 
might at this period enter into a Mesopotamian racial mixture has 
been increased. The researches of Chiera and Speiser have shown 
that the Hurri, or their round-headed predecessors, were in the 
Tigris valley. It follows that individuals of this race might easily 
have been buried in a pre-historic tomb at Kish. If we assign 
Buxton’s round-headed skulls to this race, as doubtless we ought 
to do, it follows that his dolichocephalic skulls from Kish might 
be either Sumerian or Semitic. We could only decide, if we had 
written material from the same stratum. 

The investigation of Sir Arthur Keith opens three possibilities. 
Either the inhabitants of El-Ubeid were Semites who employed the 
Sumerian language, or the substratum of the populace were 
Semites who were dominated by a foreign race of higher culture—a 
. race which had imposed its language without being sufficiently 
numerous to change the racial type or the Sumerians were them- 
selves descended from the dolichocephalic men of palaeolithic time, 
who had survived in some mountain fastness far from the Hamitic- 
Semitic center, and had developed an entirely different language. 
Of these three possibilities, the last seems to the present writer 
most probable. The round-headed peoples came from the north. 
We have already seen reason to think that the Sumerians came 
from the south. It is possible that their home-land was Oman, and 
that they were already inhabitants of eastern Arabia, when the 
Semites entered its western part from Africa. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Since this manuscript left the writer’s hands he has received Langdon’s 
Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, Oxford, 1928, in which 
Langdon claims to find indisputable philological evidence that the writers 
of these tablets were Sumerians. That indubitable evidence the present 
writer does not find in the tablets. Not only is the numerical system 
different from the Sumerian (a fact which convinced Thureau-Dangin that 
the people were not Sumerian), but there were also a number of other 
non-Sumerian elements. The most that can be said is that, in the later 
part of the period represented by these tablets, Sumerians were probably 
mingled with the other race. 





BRIEF NOTES 


A Letter of Saushshatar and the Date of the Kirkuk Tablets 


One of the most debatable problems arising from the study of 
the so-called “ Kirkuk”? material has been the question of the 
date to be assigned to this steadily increasing group of docu- 
ments. In their attempts to determine the period in which the 
tablets are to be placed, scholars have hitherto been obliged to rely 
on internal evidence alone, and opinions differ as to the interpreta- 
tion of this type of evidence. Thus Chiera and Speiser, who in 1926 
presented a preliminary digest of the material that Dr. Chiera had 
dug up in Nuzi the year before, suggested the end of the first half 
of the second millennium.’ A little later Gadd* published the 
results of his very thorough study of the entire Kirkuk material 
that was accessible to him; he favored 1400 as the probable date 
of the inscriptions. A study of the motifs employed in the Kirkuk 
seals, of which the tablets bear numerous impressions, led Con- 
tenau to postulate a date identical to that which Gadd had sug- 
gested independently.* Albright® would place the new material 
somewhat later, with about 1300 as the lower terminus. And 
lastly, Koschaker,® whose recent monograph on the new legal 
sources from the Amarna period forms an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to the subject, assigns the Kirkuk documents to the 
14th century, although he reserves the last decades of the 15th as 


1 With the exception of about 50 tablets published by Gadd (see below), 
the extant “Kirkuk” records belong almost exclusively to Nuzi, now 
Yaghran Tepe, near the modern village of Tarkalan and about 10 miles 
SW. of Kirkuk. But since Kirkuk has become a “ trade-name ” for these 
documents, the misnomer will have to be tolerated and treated like 
“Hittite,” “ Aryan,” and similar misleading connotations. There is also 
some disparity in the spelling of the name “ Kirkuk”; the form “ Kerkuk ” 
is found quite frequently. The official British maps write “ Kirkuk,” 
which is based on the native spelling. For this reason the form with i 
appears preferable. 

2 Cf. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. VI, “A 
New Factor in the History of the Near East,” p. 83 f. 

*“ Tablets from Kirkuk,” Revue d’Assyriologie, vol. XXIII, p. 55. 

*La glyptique syro-hittite, pp. 158 ff.; “Les tablettes de Kerkouk et 
les origines de la civilisation Assyrienne,” Babyloniaca, IX, pp. 36 ff. 

5 Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, XI, 235. 

* Neue Keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zeit (1928), 
p. 19. 
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a possibility. A margin of about three hundred years has thus 
been left open between the earliest and the latest dates suggested. 
In view of the widespread interest which the Kirkuk inscriptions 
have created, and particularly owing to their historical and lin- 
guistic significance, a difference of three centuries is not wholly 
inconsiderable; a further narrowing down of the margin of prob- 
ability is certain, therefore, to be appreciated by all who have given 
the subject some attention and thought. 

The joint expedition of Harvard University and the American 
School of Oriental Research in Baghdad was so fortunate as to 
unearth in its first campaign an inscription that enables us to assign 
at last an absolute date to the Kirkuk documents. Among the 
many hundreds of tablets that were brought to light in course of 
the excavations, Dr. Chiera, the director of the expedition, noticed 
one with a particularly beautiful seal impression. With the interest 
thus aroused the contents of the tablet were also examined. Fully 
in keeping with the excellent seal, the inscription proved to be a 
message from a king. Moreover, the writer was not one of the 
more or less insignificant local chieftains, but a ruler of a well- 
known and powerful empire. Not to anticipate any more, the let- 
ter and the inscription on the seal are given below in transliteration 
and translation. 

Text* 


H(arvard) 146. 


a-na ™it-hi-ia qi-bi-ma 
um-ma Sarru-ma 


*pa-a’-ha-ar-ra-Se / KT) 

Sa a-na fam-mi-na-i-e ad-di-[in] 
i-na-an-na i8-tu li-e-ti-Su 
aila(KI) a-na ™i-gi at-ta-din 
a-nu-um-ma ™sa-ta-t-at-ti 
Mthal-zu-uh-lu Sa °a-ti-lu (KT) 
a-na patéP!-Su-nu a-na Su-t-li-i a8-Sa-par 
ki-na-an-na a-na ™sa-ta-t-at-ti 
aq-ta-bi pata-Su-mi 

Sa fam-mi-na-i-e Su-t-ma-mi 
mj-gi-mi a-na pati-Su-mi 

Sa am-mi-na-i-e-mi 

lu la e-ir-ru-um-mi 

t fam-mi-na-i-e-[ mi? ] 
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a-na pati-Su 8a '™i-gi 
lu la e-ir-ru-um-mi 
i a-na pati-8u Sa fam-mi-na-i-e 
ma-am-ma la e-ir-ru-ub 
ala(KI)-ka, a-na pati-Su a-na fam-mi-na-i-e 
at-ta-din 
ui lu-t ti-i-de, Seal 
sa-u8-Sa-tar 
mar par-sa-ta-tar 
Sar ma-i-te-ni 


‘TRANSLATION 
To Ithiya speak: 
“So (says) the king, 
‘(With regard to) *Paharrashe 
which I gave to ‘Amminaye, 
now, from its confines 
I have assigned a town to Ugi. 
Moreover, Satawatti, 
the magistrate of °Atilu, 
for the definition of their boundaries I have delegated.’ 
Thus to Satawatti 
I spoke, The boundary 
of ‘Amminaye determine. 
Ugi upon the territory 
of ‘Amminaye 
shall not encroach ; 
and ‘Amminaye 
upon the boundary of Ugi 
shall not encroach. 
Indeed, upon the boundary of ‘Amminaye 
no one shall encroach. 
Your (own) town to the district of ‘Amminaye 
I have assigned, 
and do you take notice.’ ” 
Seal 
Saushshatar, 
Son of Parsatatar, 
King of (the) Mitanni. 





aThe transliteration is based on the system of Thureau-Dangin, Le 
Syllabaire Accadien (1926). 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 


The number H 146 indicates one of the 370 tablets that Dr. Chiera trans- 
literated on the spot while the excavations were in progress. Of these, 107 
inscriptions have been published by Dr. Chiera as a volume in the Har- 
vard Semitic Series. A concordance of the numbers of the records trans- 
literated and of the tablets copied is appended to that volume. The pres- 
ent letter is not included among the texts already copied; it will be pub- 
lished in a future volume. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Chiera for his 
permission to use his transliteration in the present instance, pending the 
publication of the text. 


1. The name Jthiya occurs in an inscription on a seal belonging to 
H 345. The inscription reads: mit-hi-ia gar ar-r[a-ap-hi?...]. It is 
entirely probable that Saushshatar addressed his letter to the ruler of 
Arrapha, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Mitanni. 

3. Other occurrences of the same name in the Harvard material thus 
far transliterated are: cpa-a’-ha-ar-[...], H 322.17; cpa-har-ra-as-wa. 
H 325.3; cpa-ha-ar-ri-wa, H 346.17, and cpa-ha-ar-ra-ai-wa, H 346.33. 
The form found in this letter betrays its western origin by the suffixed 
determinative KI which is characteristic of a number of the Amarna let- 
ters; cf. e. g., cgubla, index in Knudtzon, 1574. The Syrian provenance 
of the present tablet is probably also responsible for the guttural in the 
name of the city. As can be seen from the letters of Tushratta, the west- 
ern Hurrians (Mitanni) employed gutturals, probably under the influence 
of West-Semitic; the eastern branch of the Hurri (Arrapha) was not 
exposed to such influences and gutturals are here, therefore, scarcely ever 
indicated. 

The ending wa has the value of ‘(the town) of,’ or the like; (a)# and 
(a)%e are obviously forms of the nominative ending. The simple form of 
the name was presumably Paharra/i. 

5. li-e-ti-8u stands for liwitiiu; the construct state of this noun is, in 
these tablets, the very common (ina) lit. 

8. luhalzuhlu certainly represents a profession, as is shown by the 
determinative. Koschaker’s doubts (ef. l. ¢., p. 15) are therefore unjusti- 
fied. The word is found (with the determinative) in the Amarna letters, 
Kn. 30.10; 67.15. In the former instance it occurs in connection with 
the typical Hurrian name Akiya, and should help to remove what doubts 
there are that the writer of the document was a Mitanni ruler (cf. com- 
mentary a.l). 

The h. accept deposition of witnesses in conjunction with judges, or 
by themselves. They are consequently ‘elders,’ or even better ‘ magis- 
trates.’ 

9. sili goes back to sulsi, cf. note to 5. 

12. As a verb is expected here, éu-ti-ma-mi is best regarded as an impt. 
of Vidmu rather than as a pronoun (8i-mami ‘it (is)’). 

21. The town referred to is of course that of Satawatti and not of 
Ithiya. 
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NoTEes ON THE LETTER 


The interpretation of the message offers no particular difficulties. 
The king had formerly presented the woman Amminaye with the 
district of Paharrashe. A village in that district is now to be 
given to Ugi, whom the king apparently wishes to reward. The 
new boundaries are to be marked off by one Satawatti, the magis- 
trate of the town of Atilu. To compensate Amminaye, however, 
for the loss of one of her possessions, Atilu is now assigned to the 
area Of Paharrashe. Ithiya, a local dignitary to whom the letter 
is addressed,” is personally responsible for the carrying out of the 
king’s orders. 

Interesting as this letter is in itself, the great importance of the 
document is not due to its contents but rather to the signature; 
the inscription on the seal is unusually valuable for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, the date of the Kirkuk tablets can 
now be established with absolute certainty. Saushshatar is the 
first known king of Mitanni and his date is to be placed soon after 
1500 b.c.* His contemporary Ithiya is probably the vassal ruler 
of Arrapha. The Nuzi records deal with at least five generations 
and we cannot tell as yet which of these synchronizes with the time 
of Saushshatar and of Ithiya. At all events the first two or three 
of these generations must now be placed in the 16th century. Nuzi, 
then, saw its best days a few hundred years earlier than the date 
which most scholars were inclined to allow it. 

Significant is the comment which the letter furnishes as regards 
the political conditions of its time. Nuzi and the rest of Arrapha 
are under the unchallenged sway of Saushshatar. The Mitanni 
ruler is free to assign and to reassign districts and cities in Arrapha 
to whomever he pleases and the tone in which he addresses the local 
heads indicates that the king will brook no opposition. Ashur, 
which lay on the direct road from Mitanni to Arrapha, is com- 
pletely ignored; obviously, Assyria was still in a state of submis- 
sion and a province of Mitanni, precisely what we should expect in 
the 16th century. That the empire on the middle Euphrates was 
highly thought of in the West is abundantly illustrated in Egypt- 





* Cf. note to line 1. 

*Thotmes IV marries the daughter of Artatama, who is Saushshatar’s 
successor, Saushshatar, then, must have been a contemporary of Thotmes 
III, whose reign began in 1501 B. c. 
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ian and Hittite sources, as well as in the Amarna letters; but that 
it should extend as far East as Arrapha and Nuzi was hardly 
expected by anyone. The presence of Mitannian colonies east of 
the Tigris throws a new light on the size and strength of the king- 
dom of Saushshatar. The writers of the Kirkuk tablets were 
related to the Hurri-Mitanni not only linguistically but also politi- 
cally. 

The message of Saushshatar adds two new names to the growing 
list of Indo-European words preserved in cuneiform records.’ 
Etymologically, the name of Satawatti, the magistrate of Atilu, 
may be simpler than that of Parsatatar; but historically the name 
of Saushshatar’s father is of far greater importance. This is the 
first time that we can carry the Mitannian dynasty beyond its 
assumed founder, Saushshatar. It is indeed a curious thing that a 
comparatively obscure place east of the Tigris should supply this 
valuable bit of information, where the extant Hittite and Mitanni 
sources have hitherto failed us. 

The last line of the seal is no less significant than the other two. 
Saushshatar calls himself here the king of Maiteni; this is evi- 
dently the uncontracted spelling of the name of the kingdom. 
Owing to the potential historical implications peculiar to this name, 
the discovery of an earlier form of the word is of considerable value. 
It is with this form that future attempts to solve the etymology of 
Mitanni will have to operate.’® 

Of more immediate consequence than the older writing of the 
name of the kingdom is the fact that Saushshatar remains king of 
Maiteni, although his country is consistently referred to in the 
Kirkuk documents as ”"“‘Hanigalbat. It follows conclusively that 
Hanigalbat was the geographical designation of the land, while 
Mitanni must have had a purely political connotation. In other 
words, the empire was that of the Mitanni but the country in which 
it was founded was Hanigalbat.*: The introduction of the name 
Maiteni > Mitanni may now be attributed with greater plausibility 


® For the latest discussion of and literature on Indo-European linguistic 
material from Syria and Mesopotamia see the article of Johannes Friedrich 
in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, pp. 144 ff. 

1° Ungnad, Kulturfragen 12, suggested that the name may be ultimately 


connected with that of the Medes. 
41 Cf. Chiera-Speiser, 1. c., p. 77; for latest literature on the subject 


see Koschaker, 1. c., p. 18. 
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than was hitherto possible to the Indo-European ruling class that 
founded the kingdom. The word may, then, be after all connected 
with the name of the Medes.’? But until this suggestion, tempting 
as it may be, can be supported by more convincing arguments it 
will remain as doubtful as it is interesting. 

On this point the seal fails to furnish more information. Con- 
sidering the number of problems which the three short lines have 
helped to illuminate we cannot really complain if some questions 
still remain unsettled. When our brief discussion was published 
less than three years ago, its authors had little hope of finding a 
number of their tentative and cautiously put forward suggestions 
established so soon. The work at Nuzi is going on and any chance 
find may prove as valuable as this exceedingly helpful letter. 


E. A. SPEISER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





42 The passage from Mat-ai or Ma-ta-ai (the cuneiform designations for 
the Medes) to Maite-ni is simpler than to Mita-ni. 
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Stilgeschichte und Chronologie des Rgveda. Von WALTHER Wist. 
[Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVII. 
Band, Nr. 4.] Leipzig: DEUTSCHE MORGENLANDISCHE GeE- 
SELLSCHAFT (Brockhaus), 1928. xvi-+ 172 pp. 


In spite of many studies based on linguistic, metrical, historical, 
and other data, only very meager results have come from attempts 
to formulate a relative chronology for the parts of the Rigveda. 
Everyone agrees that Books 2-7, and probably 9, are on the whole 
older than 1 and 10, and probably also than 8. But most scholars 
would qualify this by recognizing that the ‘old’ books contain 
‘late’ verses and even entire hymns, and conversely that ‘late’ 
books contain some ‘old’ parts (cf. Bloomfield, RVRep. p. 649, 
on Book 10). 

Dr. Wiist now presents a new and interesting attempt to solve 
this problem, by a detailed study of a kind of data which have 
never before been used in this connexion, on a comparable scale: 
namely, the data of what he calls ‘stylistic history.” He holds 
it possible to trace, in the RV. itself, extensive stylistic develop- 
ments. The later phases, he finds, approach the standards of later 
(classical) style. By strictly statistical methods, based on actual 
counting, he undertakes to determine which books of the RV. are 
stylistically later or earlier. He divides the number of words in 
each Book by the number of instances found therein of each of 
17 such stylistic criteria, which he regards as ‘late,’ and thus 
finds their relative frequency in each Book. Assigning to each 
Book the number (from 1 to 10) which indicates that book’s rank 
under each criterion, he then takes a mathematical average of these 
relative ranks, and puts the ten Books in an order of age which 
is settled by these average figures. I. g., since the average position 
of Books 2 and 6, in regard to their manifestation of these 17 
phenomena, is exactly the same, 5.41, he assumes that they are 
both of about the same age; further, that they are younger than 
the Books (3, 4, 7, and 9) which show lower coefficients of rank, 
and older than only Book 5 of the family-books, because its co- 
efficient is 5.88. 

Wiist finds that the soundness of his method is supported by 
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the fact that his results show Book 10 as the latest, Book 1 next, 
and Book 8 third. Since on other grounds this much would be 
accepted by most scholars, he argues that we should also accept 
the rest of his hierarchy. He makes Book 9, the Soma Pavamina 
book, the oldest of all as to date of composition of its materials 
(he accepts, p. 170, Oldenberg’s view that it was made up of 
Pavamana hymns which were originally contained in the other 
books). So far as I know, this is a wholly new suggestion. Un- 
expected, also, is his conclusion that Book 4 is the oldest of the 
family-books; Hopkins (JAOS. 16. 275) has called it ‘ perhaps 
the latest ’ of them. 

What are these stylistic criteria? First, and most important 
to the author’s mind, adjectival drag Acyopeva. Then, forms with 
vriddhi of secondary derivation; ‘late suffixes’; certain types of 
noun compounds (those made up of more than two members; ad- 
jectival dvandvas; tatpurusas with case-form in the prius, etc.) ; 
reduplicated forms and dmreditas; numerical expressions; ‘ metri- 
cal’ and ‘ philosophical’ adjectives (these terms and some other 
of the categories need definition, and seem used somewhat loosely) ; 
‘adjektiva mit iibertriebener Ausdruckssteigerung’; appositional 
bahuvrihis, and a few others; it would take too much space here 
to make them all clear. 

On many, indeed most, of these points Wiist’s materials are 
certainly interesting and worthy of careful consideration. Some 
of them, at least, may with much plausibility be interpreted as 
indicating stylistic date. Everyone will see at a glance, however, 
that the treatment of them must require great tact, and that there 
are many pitfalls. That the author has successfully avoided a 
large number of them is true, and demonstrates his great learning, 
industry, and acumen. Yet it seems to me that he has occasionally 
stumbled. And—more important—I regret that I cannot find 
his general conclusions as compelling as he seems to consider them. 

To begin with a point on which he lays great weight: the fact 
that awag Aeyopeva are commonest in Book 10 may be partly a 
sign of lateness; but surely the subject-matter of 10 has something 
to do with it. Book 10 is mainly unhieratic. It contains almost 
all the ‘ Atharvanic,’ ‘ popular,’ and ‘ grhya’ materials: wedding 
and funeral hymns, charms, and other materials which deal with 
other subjects than the three-fire ritual to which almost all the 
rest of the RV. is devoted. (The philosophic hymns belong here 
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too, being, as I have recently observed—JAOS. 49. 97-121—as 
‘ Atharvanic’ as any charm.) In no other book are the topics so 
varied—are so many different things dealt with. In a collection 
dealing with such topics, whatever their date, we should expect 
to find many words not occurring in hymns devoted to praise of 
ritualistic gods and used in definitely limited ritual situations. 
Take the funeral hymns, 10.14-18. According to Wiist’s statistics * 
they show even more dag Acyopeva than the average of Book 10. 
Does this mean that they are later than the rest of Book 10? 
On Wiist’s principles this is what we should have to conclude. 
But it seems more natural to suppose that (if it is not a mere 
accident) it is due to the fact that these are, precisely, the only 
funeral hymns in the RV., and hence they almost had to use some 
words not found elsewhere. Like Bloomfield, ‘I cannot, for my 
part, imagine any Vedic time without just such, or nearly such, 
funeral stanzas’ (RV Rep. p. 649). 

Still less justified are some of Wiist’s conclusions about Book 9, 
which he makes the oldest of all—perhaps his most sensational 
dictum. That 9 has the fewest dwag Aeydpeva is exactly what we 
should expect, for it is the converse of Book 10 in the respect just 
described. All its hymns deal not only with one god (Soma), 
but with one ritual aspect of that god (S. Pavamina), and were 
intended for use at a very limited set of closely related ritual 
situations. So they are all closely and monotonously similar in 
language. ‘Es wire nicht méglich, aus dem Hymnenschatz des 
RV. eine zweite ahnlich compacte Masse von inhaltlich und formell 
so durchaus gleichartigen Liedern auszuziehen’ (as the 9th Book: 
Oldenberg, Proleg. p. 250). Hence, Book 9 ‘for the most part 
repeats itself’ (Bloomfield, RVRep. p. 644). If it were possible 
to perform the feat which Oldenberg has just been quoted as de- 
claring impossible, we should find that such an equally extensive 
group of hymns equally unified in subject-matter would be equally 
unified in style too, equally self-repetitious, and with equally few 
drag deyopeva. And that without reference to the date of such 
hymns. Why Wiist considers the self-repeating quality of Bk. 9 
‘ein Beweis seines hohen Alters’ (p. 169) is utterly incompre- 





1For Wiist furnishes, on 48 pages, a complete table of the data under 
each of his 17 criteria for every single hymn of the RV.! His figures show 
1: 41 or 42 words as the proportion of ar. Xey. in 10. 14-18; for Book 10 
as a whole, 1: 43. 
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hensible to me.: It seems to me obvious that it is nothing of the 
sort. It is a proof only of the fact that Rigvedic poets, when 
dealing with identical situations, tend strongly to use identical 
language. The RV. contains just five funeral hymns; if it con- 
tained over 100, as it does hymns to Soma Pavamina, we might 
find in them no more aagé Acyopeva, because these latter would be 
repeated ! : 

The repeated padas found both in Book 9 and in the other books 
are, indeed, perhaps too few in number to warrant any deductions. 
Still, they amount to nearly a hundred, according to my count 
from RVRep. The majority are inconclusive on the question of 
relative age and originality; but they tend rather against than for 
Wiist’s view of the antiquity of Book 9. To be sure, Bloomfield 
(p. 644) considers that Book 8 is regularly secondary to 9 in the 
repetitions, which are particularly numerous between these books. 
But this means little, since 8 is equally secondary to all the family- 
books (p. 642). From a study of Bloomfield’s treatment of the 
repetitions between 9 and the other books (be it noted that I have 
counted only cases on which an opinion was expressed by Bloom- 
field, who certainly was not prejudiced against the antiquity of 9), 
I find that he considers Book 9 inferior and secondary to Books 
2-7 in some seven or eight cases, to Book 1 in four cases, and even 
to Book 10 in two cases; while he mentions five cases in which 9 
is superior to 1, but not a single case in which he finds it superior 
to 2-7 or 10. (He expresses no opinion as to relative originality 
in some 25 repetitions between 9 and 2-7, some 25 between 9 and 1, 
and 6 between 9 and 10.) Considering these facts, is it not more 
likely that the stylistic peculiarities of 9 which Wiist discovers, 
in so far as they have any real significance, may be due to the 
very narrow limits of the subject-matter of 9? It may perhaps 
be granted that the hymns of 9 would average as old as any in 
the family-books; but I doubt whether they are older than the 
general run of ritualistic hymns. Certainly Wiist has not proved 
it, if they are. I suggest that similar peculiarities (all negative 
ones, be it noted—absence of certain peculiarities assumed to be 
late) would probably appear in any like collection of hymns, taken 
from the family books, dealing with a special ritualistic sphere— 
if such an other collection were possible. 

It must be added that some of Wiist’s criteria will not bear 
close examination. Take his list of ‘diminutives, p. 82f. It 
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contains nearly 100 words ending in -ka or -la. To save space he 
omits to explain why he considers them ‘ diminutives’; a very un- 
fortunate omission, for the diminutive character of many of them 
is, to put it mildly, far from self-evident. (There are not a few 
other places in which Wiist’s account lacks clarity and force, owing 
to over-compression.) In some of them the -k or -/ is clearly not 
even suffixal at all, but radical (e. g. srkd, cf. Avestan haraka-, 
and the verb haracaya-) ; in others the -ka or -la, if it is suffixal, 
is apparently primary, not based on an antecedent noun-stem, and 
hence certainly not diminutive (e. g. Sila, which moreover is wholly 
obscure, so that there is no reason for assuming that the / is 
suffixal; nihdka, paka, and others have primary -ka); in others 
the suffix, if secondary, is not or need not be diminutive (udaka, 
explained JAOS. 31. 115; antikd; séyaka, which moreover is proba- 
bly primary ; sémaka, see JAOS. 31. 124; and many others) ; many 
(e. g. pipila, Sipaila) are too obscure in formation and etymology 
to be even discussed, and certainly no arguments should be based 
on any supposed ‘ diminutive’ value in them. On the other hand, 
Wiist omits some real diminutives: muhukd, for unexplained 
reasons (cf. JAOS. 31. 128), and dlakam, which he nowhere men- 
tions but which is a certain diminutive (ibid. 138). His list is, 
in short, hopelessly imperfect. But even if it were a good list, 
it would not tend to prove his point; rather the opposite. Abund- 
ant use of diminutives is not a characteristic of later (classical 
Skt.) style as contrasted with the Veda; on the contrary, certain 
spheres of Vedic language show much more extensive use of them 
than ever appears at any period of the later language. One of 
these spheres is, to be sure, that of magic (Atharvanic) charms 
(tho Wiist, p. 83, utterly misunderstands the meaning of this 
phenomenon; most diminutives in magic are imprecatory, not 
‘ticbevoll’ or ‘ zirtlich’ ; so specifically manaska in AV. 6. 18. 3 
which he quotes, cf. JAOS. 31. 142). But this means not a ‘later’ 
but rather a lower sphere of language. In other words, if Wiist’s 
list of diminutives and his general method were reliable, he should 
draw from them exactly the opposite inference; they would show 
a stylistic tendency the reverse of that which prevails later. 
Whitney, § 1243, is much nearer right on this point than Wiist, 
who rashly and cavalierly rejects his statement; and on a matter 
of this kind Whitney’s statements are not to be lightly rejected! 
The diminutive use of -ka was never wholly lost, but became ex- 
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tremely rare in Skt. literature (I am extremely sceptical of some 
of the few cases alleged for it), presumably because of the very 
extensive development of wholly different uses of -ka (and its 
derivative suffixes, -aka, -ika, etc.). 

On p. 47 Wiist is wholly in error in his assumption of the ‘ late 
suffix -tka’ for a small group of RV. words, every one of which 
is a feminine (-ikd) to an actual or presumptive masculine in 
-a-ka (Whitney, § 12221; the writer, JAOS. 31. 95 f., 311 f.; I may 
be pardoned for suggesting that Wiist might have been helped in 
his treatment of -ka forms if he had consulted this monograph). 
The masculine iyattaka actually occurs in the RV., and ‘ iyattika,’ 
quoted by Wiist, is non-existent. Equally imaginary are ‘ Sitika’ 
(for which on p. 82 Wiist himself has, correctly, sitaka), ‘ hladika, 
and ‘ sulibhika’; the (hypothetical) masculine forms of all these 
words would certainly end in -a-ka. The only real -ika form in 
the RV. is Sdndika, n. pr., if (as I think likely, JAOS. 31. 296) 
it is to be derived, with Saiyana, from the YV. name Sanda. And 
this is not mentioned by Wiist! 

We see that some of Wiist’s materials have been chosen and used 
without sufficient care. I would not suggest that these instances 
are typical; most of the others make a better impression on me. 
But even if we accepted all his evidence, would his conclusions 
follow necessarily? I have suggested grave doubts as to the prece- 
dence of Book 9 over the family books. When we come to the 
relative position of the family books themselves, Wiist’s own 
statistics (p. 152) cause even more serious qualms to arise. In 
the case of Book 10, which ranks last among the 10 books in 9 
out of 17 criteria, 9th in one, and 8th in 5, we may concede that 
such data are apt to mean something, viz. that the style of Book 
10 probably really differs from that of the rest (tho this difference 
need not be based necessarily or wholly on ‘ lateness’). But when 
it comes to comparing the family-books with one another, we find 
no such regular precedence, nor anything resembling it. Wiist 
has to resort to mathematical averages, and I question whether 
any sound conclusions can be drawn from such procedure. To take 
a specific case: in the ranking according to rarity of the 17 sup- 
posedly ‘late’ criteria, Book 2 appears once as No. 1 among the 
10 books, twice as No. 2, twice as No. 4, four times as No. 5, 
thrice as No. 6, twice as No. 7, thrice as No. 9. Book 3 appears 
twice as No. 1, thrice as No. 2, twice as No. 3, once as No. 4, five 
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times as No. 5, twice as No. 7, and twice as No. 10. Book 2 ranks 
ahead of Book 3 in seven criteria, and follows it in ten. Consider, 
now, (a) that some of these criteria are very minor and show very 
few instances in any given book; and (b) that in many cases the 
differences in frequency, on which these rankings are based, are 
extremely slight, the actual figures for the different books being 
often almost identical. Are we then justified in concluding that 
Book 2 is ‘late’ and Book 3 ‘old’ (Wiist, p. 165), solely because 
the average position of Book 3 among the ten books is 4.53, and 
that of Book 2 is 5.41? A pretty sweeping conclusion from ex- 
tremely flimsy premises, it seems to me. 

In short, while many of the detailed results presented by Wiist 
are interesting and important, the ‘reviewer is regretfully obliged 
to conclude (1) that his method needs much perfecting before it 
can be relied upon to prove anything; and further (2) that it is 
likely to be of use only to an extent just as limited as the force 
of other criteria has proved to be, and only in confirmation of 
those other results; for instance, as to the special character of 
Books 10, 1, and 8. That this special character is in part due to 
actual lateness of composition has long been recognized; more 
than this is not likely to be proved by Wiist’s methods. It would 
certainly be premature to accept his dating of Book 9. As to 
Books 2-7, the data he presents seem rather to confirm the previous 
general pessimism, and to suggest that their relative chronology 
is likely to remain ‘ a perfect tangle’ (Bloomfield, RV Rep. p. 644). 
We must, however, thank Dr. Wiist for the loving zeal with which 
he has prepared, arranged, and presented his enormous mass of 
materials; he has made it relatively easy to criticize his work, and 
that is no small merit. 


The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by VisHNU 
S. SuxrHankar, Ph. D. Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
ResearcH Institute. Adiparvan: Fascicule 2 (1928), and 
Fascicule 3 (1929). Pp. 61-232 of entire work. 


The first sixty pages of this work, constituting Fascicule 1, were 
reviewed in this JouRNAL, 48. 186-190. As to the general char- 
acter of the work, its importance, and the methods with which it has 
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been conducted, there is nothing to add or modify. The two new 
fascicules continue in the same admirable way the work begun in 
the first; and the unanimous praise with which Fasc. 1 was 
greeted by all the Sanskritists of the world is sufficient guarantee 
that the confidence expressed by our former review was not mis- 
placed. The text is here brought down to 1.53.36 (in 1.59 of the 
vulgate). ‘ 

Attention will be called here to a few new matters of interest. 
Dr. Sukthankar’s materials have been increased by several valuable 
new manuscripts. Of overwhelming importance is the unique 
ancient Saéradi ms. which he calls $1, which originally contained 
the first three parvans of the epic. It is unfortunately fragmentary, 
and lacks much of the Adi, including the beginning; collation of 
it therefore begins on page 147, with 1.26.10. Fortunately there 
is a complete Devanagari ms. of Adi (K1) which Sukthankar shows 
to have been a copy of a codex very closely allied to $1; and there 
are also several other mss. in Devanagari (the ‘K’ group), which 
likewise belong to the Kashmirian recension. Probably the most 
brilliant result of Sukthankar’s work is his convincing demonstra- 
tion that this Kashmirian recension, of which virtually nothing 
was previously known, is the oldest and best version of the epic 
now extant. No one who studies the critical apparatus will doubt 
this fact. 

Of other mss. used for the first time in Fasc. 2 and 3, unques- 
tionably the most important are the three Newari mss., described 
in the editorial note at the beginning of Fasc. 2; their collation 
begins with 1.3 (or, in the case of one of them, with 1.14; this 
fact regarding the use of ms. ‘N3’ is not stated in the editorial 
note). This is also a hitherto unknown recension, and an important 
one; it shows many agreements with the Kashmirian version. 

On the other hand, Dr. Sukthankar has dropped from his critical 
apparatus the variant readings of 14 mss. which were collated for 
Fase. 1: eleven Devanagari mss. of the vulgate northern recension, 
two of the Kashmirian recension, and one Grantham ms. (This 
fact is stated on p. 63; it would have been well, perhaps, to make 
the statement more prominent by including it in the editorial note 
at the beginning of Fasc. 2.) The reason for this procedure is that 
these mss. have proved to be contaminated and of very little value 
for the critical text. Users of the text will be very grateful to the 
editor for ceasing to burden his notes with such material which has 
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come to appear practically valueless. It is as much the duty and 
the sign of a good editor to know what not to say as to know what 
to say, and Sukthankar proves on both counts that he deserves to 


rank among the best of editors. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Yale University. 


Woodbrooke Studies: Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic and 
Garshini. Edited and translated with a Critical Apparatus 
by A. Mrineana, with two Introductions by RENpDEL Harris. 
Vol. 2. Reprinted from the “ Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library,” Volume 12, 1928. W. Herrer & Sons, Cambridge, 


1928. Pp. 332. 


It is most commendable that Dr. Harris is concerned to repub- 
lish in permanent book form the valuable texts appearing in his 
Bulletin, for journals are often honorary tombs for the best 
scholarship. The present volume continues the pace set by its 
predecessor in publishing three new documents, all completely edited 
by Dr. Mingana, along with brilliant introductions from Dr. 
Harris’s hand. Two of these are Karshiini texts (Arabic in Syriac 
script), and are documents of a well-known Christian genre, both, 
as the editors hold, of Egyptian origin, parallels existing in the 
Coptic, and a reference to the Coptic language appearing, p. 254. 
One of these is the Lament of the Virgin, edited from two MSS. in 
Dr. Mingana’s Collection, with a colophon alleging that it was 
written by Gamaliel and Nicodemus (p. 210); the other is the 
Martyrdom of Pilate edited from two MSS. of Dr. Mingana’s and a 
third one in Paris; it claims to have been composed by Gamaliel 
(p. 280). The materials of the two are akin to the well-known 
Acta Pilati and Gospel of Nicodemus. How Pilate became a 
Christian saint and martyr is illuminatingly told by Dr. Harris. I 
may note his interesting remark upon éwi Ilovriov MeAdrov in 1 Tim. 
6, 13, as an early creedal formula (p. 167). 

But it is the first document in the volume, The Apology of 
Timothy, as the editor entitles it, which will claim the most general 
interest. For it is nothing less than the report of a discussion be- 
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tween the Caliph Mahdi (775-785) and the Nestorian Patriarch 
Timothy I (780-823), in which the latter makes apology for the 
Christian faith by way of “question and answer” between him 
and the Caliph. For this document the 144 pages of the Syriac 
MS. (a copy in Mingana’s possession of a 13th century MS. at 
Al Kosh, destroyed in the late war by the Kurds) are given in 
photographic reproduction. The plates are beautifully clear, and 
we may take note that at least in America it is far more practicable, 
as regards cost and accuracy, to reproduce texts in this way than 
by reprinting in types. The one oversight in the editing is that 
cross-pagination to the text is not given in the translation; the 
similar fault has been committed in Gollancz’s translation of Julian 
the Apostate, which has just appeared. It is therefore almost im- 
possible to control the translation at any given point. The 
Apology, which covers a two days’ debate, is a veritable human 
document. Unlike the formal rhetorical arguments of early 
Christian apologetic, which never reached their destination, we 
have here evidently a report of an actual debate between the third 
Abbaside Caliph and a doughty Christian apologist, the Pope of 
his Communion. It contains such fresh personal coloring, in 
question and answer and repartee, in gentle civility and mutual 
respect between the two distinguished parties, that it can hardly be 
regarded asa romance. As an argument for Christianity it arouses 
our respect for Timothy’s intellect and logic, even if to be sure, 
the composition is a one-sided report. It equally presents the 
Caliph as an open-minded and tolerant ruler, who could brook 
the Christian’s stout defence, which involved the denial of 
Mohammad. And altogether it throws a welcome light upon the 
relations of the two religions under the early Abbasides, upon which 
we are too ill informed. An extensive polemical literature must 
have existed between the two parties; from the Christian side 
little is known beyond al-Kindi’s Risdlah. The document is recom- 
mended to the reading of both the theologian and also the student 
of Abbaside culture. 

The reviewer has read the larger part of this fascinating docu- 
ment in the Syriac, and would congratulate the editor on the 
elegance of his translation, often necessarily periphrastic, but cor- 
rect in interpretation. As an earnest of my interest I call atten- 
tion to a few slips in translation, mostly omissions. P. 24, 1. 19 = 
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text, p. 99, col. 1, I would translate the passage beginning “ it 
teaches also” thus: “ it teaches also about the Spirit in the same 
passage [Jn. 1, 4]: that is, in Him, the God-Word, was (hewd) 
life, and that is, was Spirit, and this it was-essentially (ithau 
(h) wa, vs. hewd),” the argument proceeding to discuss the eternity 
of the Spirit. And a few lines below, for “Jesus Christ (Holy 
Ghost) [sic] is the Spirit of God and the life and light of men,” 
the original has “the Spirit of God is the life,” ete. P. 43, 
1. 11 = text p. 116, col. 2, in an argument upon the responsibility 
of the Jews for the death of Christ, the Caliph holding that the 
death was predestined and the Jews therefore blameless, in place 
of “he bore both crucifixion and death at the hands of the Jews,” 
read “not by the hands of the Jews did he die or was killed; the 
cross he suffered from the Jews, his death of his own free will.” 
P. 26, 1. 16 to “ Without space and time ” add “ and mass” (tira, 
cf. Arabic). P. 47, add to end of last paragraph, = p. 121, col. 1, 
“in the likeness of tongues of fire in the upper chamber; and it 
gave them knowledge of secret things; and it taught them different 
and divers tongues, which they knew not; it gave them power to do 
miracles and signs and wonders. It wrote and delivered without 
change. For not by their own knowledge did they write and finish, 
but what they saw with their eyes and heard with their ears from 
the Lord Christ; and whatever the Spirit Paraclete reminded them 
of, this they wrote and delivered to us.” This long omitted passage 
is the necessary prelude to the ensuing question of the Caliph. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Zoroastrian Studies: the Iranian Religion and Various Mono- 
graphs. By A. V. WitiiamMs Jackson. [Columbia Univer- 
sity Indo-Iranian Series.] New York: CotumBia UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1928. xxxiv + 325 pp. 


We now have, in the first 215 pages of this volume, the English 
original of Professor Jackson’s treatise on The Iranian Religion, 
which was printed in a German version, translated by Professor 
A. F. J. Remy, in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, 2. 612-708, Strassburg, 1903, with the title Die ira- 
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nische Religion. The author has made considerable additions 
throughout, along with some minor alterations and a few excisions ; 
the new material is generally, but not always, enclosed in square 
brackets. The numbering of the paragraphs is the same as that 
of the German version; but § 92a and § 109a are added, as well 
as the Addendum on Manichaeism, pages 187-193. The chapter on 
The Moral and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian Reli- 
gion is given not in the form in which it appeared in GIP., but in 
an amplified form in which it was printed in the International 
Journal of Ethics, 7. 55-62 (1896), as well as in The Evolution of 
Ethics as revealed in the Great Religions, 143-155, edited by E. H. 
Sneath (New Haven, 1927). The bibliography, which is very full, 
is augmented by perhaps 50%, as compared with the German ver- 
sion—a most important feature, since this treatise, of first impor- 
tance for primary sources, is now again up to date in the secondary 
literature also. 

The reviewer greatly admires Professor Jackson’s distinguished 
scholarship, but is at times inclined to accuse him of a too thorough- 
going acceptance of Parsi tradition. For instance, Professor Jack- 
son still adheres to the traditional date of Zoroaster, 660-583 B. c. 
(page 17 n.), despite strong reasons for setting it distinctly ear- 
lier. In like manner he accepts the developed doctrine of the 
Amshaspands for the Gathic period (§ 34), though elsewhere (§ 4) 
he insists, very properly, on the importance of distinguishing at 
least three stages in the development of the religion—the pre- 
Zoroastrian period, the Zoroastrian stage, the post-Zoroastrian evo- 
lution. But the Gathas may be consistently interpreted on the 
basis that the terms which in the later Parsi texts designate the 
Amshaspands or Archangels are in the Gathas only abstract terms; 
for the demonstration of this, reference may be made to the doctoral 
dissertation of Miss Maria Wilkins Smith, shortly to appear in the 
series of Language Dissertations of the Linguistic Society of 
America. One notes with regret that Professor Jackson now with- 
draws the promise of a special treatise on the Amshaspands (§ 33 
and § 35 end, in the German edition). 

In connection with the plant and drink haoma (later hém), later 
deified, Professor Jackson makes a most misleading statement (p. 
62 —= § 40. 21): “neither the genius Haoma nor the plant haoma 
is mentioned in the Gathas.” This is true in the letter, but not in 
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the spirit; for there are two Gathic passages which mention the 
haoma, if not by name, yet by unmistakable periphrases. In Yasna 
32. 14, the followers of the Druj are inveighed against as slaying 
cattle for their orgiastic rites in honor of the duraosa; and duraosa 
is in later Avestan texts a standing epithet of the haoma. In Yasna 
48. 10, Zoroaster appeals to Mazdah to know when he will strike 
down mi@ram ahyd madahya ‘ the filth of this intoxicating drink’, 
which the leaders of the old false religion employ as a means of 
misleading their followers; this cannot be other than the haoma. 
We have here a most important point, that in the original religion 
of Zoroaster the haoma had no place; it was even a central point 
in the ceremonies of the worship which he was attacking. Obviously 
we must recognize an early Zoroastrian religion without the haoma, 
and a later form in which it was established when, with the spread 
of Zoroaster’s doctrines, proselytism in mass entailed the importa- 
tion of certain non-original practices. Such has been the experience 
of most religions, if not of all, and this important step in the his- 
tory of Zoroastrianism should not be passed over in silence; yet 
mention of it in Professor Jackson’s book utterly eludes the 
reviewer. 

The second part of the volume (pages 217-244) is devoted to The 

‘Zoroastrian Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will. We find the 
important passages on this problem given in original and in trans- 
lation, in chronological order—Gathic, later Avestan, Pahlavi, 
Muhammadan, with careful treatment of the evidence. 

Part III consists of Miscellaneous Zoroastrian Studies: On 
Some of the Proposed Explanations of Zoroaster’s Name (247-248 ; 
summary in Deut. Lit.-Ztg. 26. 917 [1905]), A Reference in Theo- 
dore bar Khoni to Zoroaster’s Date (249-251); An Allusion to 
Zoroaster’s Death as found in Tha‘alibi’s Arabic History of the 
Kings of Persia (251-255); The Cypress of Kashmar and 
Zoroaster (255-266); An Observation regarding a Zoroastrian 
Simile in Bundahishn 30.10 (266-267); Some Additional Data 
on Zoroaster (268-278 ; reprinted with additions and changes, from 
Orientalische Studien Th. Noldeke zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet, 
2. 1031-1038, Giessen [1906]); The Religious Interest which 
Seistan has historically for Zoroastrians (279-286; reprinted with 
some additions, from Sanj Varatman, Bombay, Sept. 9, 1926). 
The volume concludes with a detailed index (287-325), the work 
of Mrs. Louis H. Gray. 
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These Studies, though some are in part reprinted, are in truth a 
“new contribution” (see preface, page vii), welcome to Iranists 


everywhere. 
RoLanpd G. KENT. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following persons have been elected to membership by vote of the 
Executive Committee: 


Mr. James Devadasan Rev. Allan A. MacRae 
Mr. Murray B. Emeneau Dr. W. F. Stutterheim 
Prof. R. D. Jameson Mr. F. E. Wood 


Prof. H. A. F. Kern 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Notice should have been printed earlier in this JouRNAL of the founda- 
tion in 1926 of a new Oriental journal in India, the Journal of Oriental 
Research, published at Madras under the editorship of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidyavacaspati S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.8., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Presidency College, Madras. 
Professor Kuppuswami Sastri’s name is well known to scholars; he is a 
man deeply learned in the traditional scholarship of India, and also at 
home in western orientalist learning, a very felicitous combination which, 
we are glad to say, is becoming commoner in India every year. The journal 
founded by him reflects his tastes and attainments, which is, and is 
intended to be, high praise. It is now (1929) in its third volume. We 
welcome this valuable addition to the field and wish it long life and every 
success, 


PERSONALIA 


Professor A. T. Olmstead of the University of Illinois has gone to the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago as Professor of Oriental 
History, the change taking effect September Ist. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RESPECTING GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


The American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer a limited 
number of grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on 
definite projects of research in the humanistic sciences: philosophy; phi- 
lology, literature, and linguistics; archaeology and art; musicology; 
history, especially all branches of cultural and intellectual history, but 
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exclusive of those branches that are essentially social, economic, and 
political history; and auxiliary sciences. 

The grants are of two categories: 

A. Small grants, designed to encourage research by scholars who are 
trained in scientific methods of investigation. The normal maximum of 
the small grants is $300, which may be increased to not more than $500 
if such increase appears to the Committee on Fellowships and Grants to 
be justified by the necessity of incurring unusual expenses, as for foreign 
travel. 

B. Larger grants. These are designed primarily to assist in the advance- 
ment of knowledge and are reserved for mature scholars of demonstrated 
ability in constructive research, who should be able to devote at least six 
months of uninterrupted work to their investigations. The larger grants 
range in amount from $750 to $2000. 

Applicants for both categories of grants must be citizens of the United 
States or Canada or permanently employed or domiciled therein; they 
must be actually engaged in the research for which they request assist- 
ance, and must personally be in need of the aid for which they apply. 

Applicants should possess a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in training, 
study, and experience. No grants will be made to assist in the fulfilment 
of requirements for any academic degree. 

Applications must be made in triplicate upon special forms provided for 
that purpose, and must be mailed to the Permanent Secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., not later than January 15. Awards will be made in March. 

When requesting application blanks, prospective applicants are requested 
to indicate for which category of grant they intend to apply. 


RESPECTING RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies is enabled to offer a certain 
number of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in the Humanities. The 
purpose of these Fellowships is to provide opportunities for further train- 
ing and experience in humanistic research to a limited number of younger 
scholars of unusual ability selected from among those who have demon- 
strated unmistakable aptitude for constructive scholarship. 

Applications and proposals must be presented to the Committee on Fel- 
lowships and Grants on or before January 15 of each year. They should 
be made in triplicate on forms which will be provided upon request; and 
should include references, by permission, to three scholars, well acquainted 
with the applicants, who will be invited to supply such information as may 
be needed by the Committee. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or perma- 
nently domiciled or employed therein. They must have attained the doc- 
torate or, in the ‘judgment of the Committee, its equivalent in training and 
experience. They must not, ordinarily, be more than thirty-five (35) 
years of age, and they must be possessed of good health and habits and be 
in sound physical condition. A physical examination may be required of 
applicants at the discretion of the Committee. 





